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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHAT THE COUNTRY THINKS OF COLORADO. 


YMPATHY with the striking miners in Colorado received such 
a staggering blow last week, when fifteen non-union men were 
blown to pieces with dynamite, that the subsequent hunting down 
and exile of unionists by the militia, and the forced resignations 
of local officials, by threat of rope, have been regarded by the 
newspapers without a word of protest. The miners’ union denies 
that it is in sympathy with the murderers, but nobody denies that 
the murderers were in sympathy with the union, and the union gets 
the blame for the crime. The Victor Record, organ of the miners’ 
union in the Cripple Creek district, recognizes the fact that public 
sentiment has turned against them, and urges that the strike “ be 
called off at once.” The convention of the Western Federation of 
Miners in Denver adopted unanimously a resolution condemning 
the “nefarious dynamiting plot which sent fifteen miners to their 
death,” and offered a reward of $5,000 for the capture of the crimi- 
nals; and the local committee of the union at Cripple Creek de- 
clared in a formal statement: 

“No men who deserve to live would or could approve the aw- 
ful deed. The fiends who planned and carried out the devilish 
crime should be detected and punished to the full extent of the 
law. The crime must,be unearthed and the perpetrators punished. 
The committee and all local members of the Western Federation 
of Miners are ready and willing to assist in uncovering the guilty 
ones, and will use every endeavor to assist the authorities in their 
efforts; and we herewith tender the services of all our members. 
We will also join in offering a suitable reward for the arrest and 
conviction of the guilty persons.” 


The rough sort of frontier justice that is trying to reign in Colo- 
rado just now, however, does not seem to accept this disclaimer at 
its face value. On the day of the dynamiting (Monday) the militia 
stormed the unionist hall in Victor, and then organized a man-hunt 


that brought on a small battle in the hills on Wednesday and re- 
sulted in the imprisonment or deportation of every union miner 
within reach. Three men were killed and some twenty-five wounded 
in these operations. Meanwhile every sheriff, judge, and district 
attorney in Victor who was thought to sympathize with the union 
resigned. “All officeholders whose resignations have been de- 
manded,” says the press despatch, naively, “furnished them when 
threatened with hanging.” Damaging evidence of union guilt is 
thought by the local authorities to have been found in the raided 
union headquarters. A New York 77iéune despatch says: 


“ All the books and records of the union were searched when the 
hall was raided yesterday, and among the archives was a quantity 
of photographs of non-union men who have been employed in the 
mines of the district since the strike began last fall. Some of these 
photographs are peculiarly marked, and these are of the men who 
were dynamited yesterday, many who were shot or beaten at vari- 
ous times, and a large number who have disappeared.” 

Several of the unionists have appealed to the President for pro- 
tection from the militia, but the Washington correspondents say 
that he can not constitutionally interfere. One of the unionists 
says, in a letter to the President: 


“The United States is sending soldiers and navy to try and re- 
lease a millionaire that has been kidnapped in Morocco, buthere in 
the midst of the United States we are being kidnapped and kept 
from our homes; and are you going to ignore us altogether? 

“Will you stay mum in the matter and let us suffer until we are 
driven by persecution, and perhaps later on, if this continues, by 
starvation, to strike back in order to maintain our very existence? 

“If I or any of the one hundred and fifty men that have already 
been taken forcibly from their homes from Telluride are guilty of 
any offense against any of the laws of the land, we are ready and 
willing to stand trial before any legally constituted court and suffer 
for that crime.” 


All this violence, by miners and military, is thought by many pa- 
pers to be the natural result of the socialistic doctrine preached in 
Colorado that the mines belong to the men who work them, and 
the doctrine practised by the governor in placing the militia in the 
pay and service of the corporations. “From top to bottom,” says 
the New York Wor/d,“ from subservient governor and corrupt 
legislature to lawless dynamiters and lawless vigilants—the State 
is utterly demoralized.” “Colorado is rapidly becoming a black 
spot,” declares the Baltimore Hera/d, and the Indianapolis Vews 
says that “ Colorado is to-day in a condition to be compared with 
parts of the Turkish Empire.” In the private warfare between 
the corporations and the unions, the state government, not being 
powerful enough to control both, tried to restore order, as General 
Bell tells us, by helping the corporations defeat the unions. The 
Citizens’ Alliance, an irregular, volunteer, armed organization that 
recalls the vigilantes of early frontier days, joined in the war on 
the unions. violence was met with violence, and, as the Philadel- 
phia Ledger puts it, “ there is none so poor in the whole district to 
do the state authority reverence except at the point of the bayo- 
net.” On the very day of the dynamite outrage the state Supreme 
Court handed down a decision sustaining Governor Peabody’s 
arrest and imprisonment of Charles H. Moyer, president of the 
Western Federation of Miners, under martial law. The Boston 
Transcript suggests that in the light of events it begins to look as 
if Governor Peabody’s course was the wisest one under the cir- 
cumstances. The Chicago Mews says: 


“If Colorado is not to lose all claim to a place among civilized 
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States, it must clear itself of the stain of lawlessness. It must go 
to the root of the evil and purge every element in the common- 
wealth of the virus of criminality which now poisons the entire so- 
cial and political system. While the outrage of yesterday was 
more atrocious in character and greater in degree than any which 
have preceded it in the mining war, it is exactly of a piece with 
numerous crimes hitherto committed. It was merely an extreme 
manifestation of the same spirit which has actuated the miners in 
defying legal authority and the corporations in overriding every 
principle and every institution necessary to the maintenance of 
free government. 

“In communities where there is little regard for the law against 
civil offenses and minor. misdeeds it is inevitable that there should 
be a disregard for the law against murder. The people of Colo- 
rado must put an end to lawbreaking by both sides in this ghastly 
labor war. Anarchy must be put down not merely by force, but 
by the just administration of the law.” 


A Fight with Socialism and Anarchism.—“ Possibly more 
than fifty per cent. of the men who belong to the unions do so un- 
willingly, and are not in sympathy with the turbulent leaders who 
control the unions. The actual management of many of the unions 
is in the hands of agitators whose greatest purpose is to draw sala- 
ries or work some graft. Within the union they ride rough shod 
over the conservative members. The harvest time of an agitator 
is during a strike, and it is, therefore, his object always to have a 
fight on hand. 

“A large percentage of the unions of Colorado are controlled by 
methods which are socialistic and anarchistic, altho a majority of 
union men are neither socialists nor anarchists. The socialists 
and anarchists of the United States have selected Colorado as the 
best field in which to exploit their peculiar ideas politically, and 
funds have been gathered from all over the United States to pro- 
mote the passage of eight-hour bills, employers’ liability bills, the 
initiative and referendum, the single tax and other labor measures, 
and to capture the political machine generally. It has, therefore. 
been necessary that citizens’ alliances should be formed in every 
considerable town throughout the State, and that these bodies act 
together in harmony to resist the political encroachments of the 




















HIS WORST ENEMY. 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 


socialists and anarchists. Otherwise the political offices will soon 
be filled by this dangerous element.”—-/ames C. Craig, President 
of the Citizens’ Alliance of Denver, in American Industries (anti- 
unionist), New York. 

Governor Peabody Responsible.—* Governor Peabody has done 
more by his acts to provoke bitterness than all other elements in 
Colorado combined. If he acts the outlaw himself, he, the high- 
est officer of the State, is the present unfortunate situation surpri- 
sing? .. Icannot believe that such an act of lawlessness was the 
result of any prearranged plan of any body of miners. It must 
have been an individual act. The Western Federation ot Miners 
is not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, but I can 
say that I do not believe that such an act can be traced to any 
union. 

“1 have watched the Colorado situation with great care and con- 
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cern. I was on the ground for two weeks this spring and had 
opportunity for personal investigation. I am to-day more than 
ever firm in my belief that the acts of Governor Peabody himself 
were originally and solely responsible for the present situation. 
As the highest official of the State, he is a creature of the smelters 
and mine-owners. They were responsible for his nomination and 
election, and he promised them that he, as governor, would pre- 
vent the enactment of the eight-hour law. No one denies this. 
He is either given credit for it on the one side or denounced for it 
on the other. There is no dispute about the fact itself. 

“ The eight-hour law in Colorado, you will remember, was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the courts. The legislature then sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment, which was adopted by the 
people of Colorado by a large majority, not only empowering, but 
obliging, the legislature to enact the eight-hour law. By this proc- 
cess it was entirely constitutional, but Governor Peabody kept his 
word to the mine-owners and prevented the legislature from ta- 
king the final steps. That was only the beginning of the trouble. 

“When the miners, independent of the legislative agitation, 
asked for an eight-hour day, Governor Peabody again appeared 
upon the scene in high-handed and most flagrant acts of lawless- 
ness, such as I have never heard of in any chief executive of any 
State. Making a mere street brawl the pretext and without re- 
quest and without any authority, he declared martial law. There 
is hardly a constitutional provision in favor of individual liberty 
or personal security that he has not violated. Men have been im- 
prisoned without warrant, held without charges, and no opportu- 
nity for hearing granted. Others have been driven from their 
homes and forbidden to return on pain of personal violence or 
death. A citizen’s home is almost the highest citizen’s right. 
Men have been deported from their homes in groups without proc- 
ess of law and without being directly charged with any offense. 
In one case an attorney employed by a miners’ union was shot be- 
cause he resisted such deportation. 

“In short, the acts of the governor and the manner of his acts 
have all tended to provoke rather than to allay hostilities. Under 
such circumstances the present situation of lawlessness is not sur- 
prising. If civil law is to be trampled under foot by the highest 
officer of the State, sworn to enforce such law, no one can deny 
that citizens themselves are encouraged thereby to a spirit of dis- 
regard for law and the rights of others. I reiterate, Governor 
Peabody has violated plainly and most shamelessly all legal and 
human rights and is directly responsible. His own acts are noth- 
ing less than anarchy. . 

“I wish also to say that from my personal observations in Colo- 
rado I found that the so-called Citizens’ Alliance was a provoker 
of trouble rather than a pacifier. The Alliance is nothing less 
than a body of capitalistic anarchists. There is nothing that has 
been charged against organized labor that its members themselves 
have not been guilty of.”—Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an interview in the New York 


Herala. 


Where the Employer is to Blame.—“If there are any an- 
archists or criminals in the ranks of organized labor, the employ- 
ers of labor are alone to blame. When the organizer of a labor- 
union goes to a mine, a mill, ora shop, the material from which he 
makes up [the local depends upon the] class of men the employer 
has at work. If he employs a sober, conservative, law-abiding 
class of men, then the union is made up of that species. If, on the 
other hand, in his desire to get cheap labor, he has screened the 
dregs of society and secured its lawless, careless, indifferent mem- 
bers, who through ignorance, or worse, will work for a pittance, 
then the union will be made up of such. The employer solely and 
alone determines the character of the membership of a union. 
The labor-unions do not hire, they do not discharge, but they do 
take the crude and lawless employee and attempt to teach him 
fundamental truths and his duties toward himself and society in 
general. The union endeavors to cultivate friendship and confi- 
dence between employee and employer. If it fails in this mission, 
a greater share of the responsibility rests upon the employer. If 
he will but come part of the way, the union will go the rest cheer- 
fully. If he refuses to meet a committee of his employees and re- 
fuses to discuss questions in which both are mutually interested, 
and assumes a high-handed attitude toward them, it ill becomes 
him to characterize them as criminals and anarchists. If they are 
such, they are in his shop and in their union because he hired 
them. His sense of perception must be abnormally small when he 
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A SHELL THAT WILL MAKE BOTH WINCE, 
—Biggers in the Nashville Banner. 


ASPECTS OF THE 


only discovers they are criminals after they join a labor-union. 
Most of them have worked for him for years. He trusted them in 
hundreds of delicate situations, where malice or inattention would 
have destroyed thousands of dollars’ worth of property in an in- 
stant. But the property remained intact, and he boasted of his 
workmen until they joined the union. Then he suddenly discovers, 
or thinks or says he discovers, that they are criminals and not to 
be trusted. That employer is lacking in something.”— Zhe United 
Mine Workers’ Journal, Indianapolis, May 19. 


Both Sides in the Wrong.—*“ The unprejudiced students of 
the situation can not evade the conviction that both the miners and 
the state authorities have been wofully in the wrong. While di- 
rect evidence has not been obtained, it is the general conviction 
that members of the miners’ union have been directly responsible 
for the blowing up of certain mining properties, the assassination 
of mine managers who were opposed to the union, and the brutal 
maltreatment of non-union workmen who have accepted employ- 
ment in the mines. 

“On the other hand, the action of Governor Peabody and the 
officers of the Colorado militia has been outrageous. Miners have 
been thrown into military ‘ bull pens,’ denied the right of trial, 
chained to telegraph poles, and ordered out of the State without 
due legal process. Sherman Bell, a former officer in President 
Roosevelt’s rough riders, recently resigned as adjutant-general of 
the Colorado national guard. In tendering his resignation he 
charged that the militia of the State had been used as the tool of 
the mine-owners and were compelled to act for one side of the case 
only. Instead of being used only to preserve the peace and pro- 
tect property, the armed forces, according to General Bell's : tate- 
ment, were used as the abject servants of the corporatiou... and 
flagrantly abused the laws they were supposed to be upholding. 
General Bell charges that this action was taken in response to the 
demands of the mine-owners who furnish the contributions for the 
campaigns of the political party in charge of affairs in Colorado. 

“General Bell acted directly under the orders of the Governor 
of Colorado, and he must be given credit for knowing whereof he 
speaks. If he is telling the truth, the State is now harvesting the 
logical crop of its sowing. If the miners used bludgeons and dy- 
namite, the militia, under the direction of the mine-owners, have 
defied the law and overridden the institutions of free government 
until all branches of the State’s government have been brought 
into contempt and disgrace. No effort can be made to entertain 
Sympathy for the striking miners, if it be shown that they are in 
any measure responsible for the dynamite outrage at Victor, yet a 
share of the blood must necessarily stain the hands of the state offi- 
cials whose lawless excesses have provoked the resort to violence. 

“Colorado has furnished the most disgraceful chapter in the his- 
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PITCHER KUROPATKIN—“ Wait until the sixth inning; then you'll see me 
strike ’em out!” —Carter in the Minneapolis Times. 


WAR IN CARTOON. 


tory of state government. She can only redeem herself by civic 
assertion that will cast out the officials responsible for such condi- 
tions and the election of men to official positions, executive and 
judicial, who will punish violators of the law, be they millionaire 
owners of mines or the humble workers therein.”— 7he Washing- 
ton Post. 


An Appeal to Labor.—* Fellow Americans, what do you think 
of the situation in Colorado? If any one had told you twenty 
years ago that an American citizen could pursue his honest employ 
only at the hourly risk of his life, how would you have regarded 
the proposition? One ‘hundred and thirty years have passed since 
the home government (we being then a colony) laid a tax on tea. 
It was not an exhaustive or prohibitive tax, but the land rose 
against it and swept the forces of thatgovernment. Yet it was an 
honest and not very oppressive government; it was merely mis- 
taken. Now we have a heavier tyranny to confront than was ever 
laid upon any nation in the history of the civilized world, and we 
feel it here, in our homes; we see the tokens of it on our streets; 
we read it between the lines of legislative measures, and-—what is 
worse—we find it influencing conduct in the White House. This 
is the tyranny of the labor-union, so-called—not a labor-union in 
fact, but a union only of those wage-earners as have been willing 
to sink their own identity, their own liberties for what they con- 
ceived to be the benefit of the mass, but which has proved thus far 
to be for the benefit of the professional agitator, the walking-dele- 
gate, the grafter, and the revolutionist....... 

“To the manhood of labor it is time to appeal. Shelter and ad- 
vance these parasites and oppressors no longer. Wake, and see 
the truth. You are betrayed; you are led into a fool’s paradise ; 
you are made party to outrage and crime. Can you afford this? 
Have you forgotten that, altho you are miners, bricklayers, street- 
pavers, you are citizens and men? Do you conceive that an indus- 
trial system based on the rule of the irresponsible and directed 
against thrift, intelligence, enterprise, and honesty can survive? 
Do you imagine that political conditions which arise from the rule 
of the worst can belong to your gain in safety, liberty, or evcn 
place? Do you not see that you are falling into a state more ab- 
ject than labor has ever known in this land; that you are estran- 
ging friendship; that violence and the boycott are reactionary ; that 
the law you seek for the class—your limited class of the unionized 
—will be overthrown by the mass? You promise heaven in your 
socialistic platforms. With your hands you are paving the road to 
hell. Twenty-two victims to union tyranny lie dead in Colorado. 
Only eight were killed at Lexington. From the killing in that 
Massachusetts village we date the rise of a nation founded upon 
human liberty. We shall cement no meaner structure with the 
blood of the martyrs in Colorado.”— Zhe Brooklyn Eagle. 





















































THE DEFICIT. 


it. the Republican explanations that the Treasury defi- 

cit of $52,272,841 at the end of May is due mainly to the 
payment of $40,000,000 to the French Canal Company, $10,000,0c0 
to the republic of Panama, and $4.600,000 to the St. Louis Expo- 
sition—“ extraordinary expenses” that will not recur—it is be- 
coming evident that the condition of the Treasury will be a 
fruitful theme of Democratic criticism during the coming cam- 
paign. The Providence /ourna/, an independent paper with strong 
Republican inclinations, admits that “the figures that will appear 
on the Treasury books at the time of balancing the fiscal year’s 
accounts at the end of this month are going to be somewhat awk- 
ward for the party in power, as it goes before the people for the 
indorsement of a continuance in power,” and it adds that “the 
readiness of unprejudiced persons to hold that party responsible 
will be the greater because, when much the same thing happened 
about ten years ago, the Republicans were emphatic in placing the 
blame on the Democrats, who had then been two years in power.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce (Fin.) predicts that the 
condition of the Treasury next year will be worse than this year, 
and remarks that while this state of things is not creditable to the 
Administration, the opposition can not make much capital out of 
it. To quote: 

“ The next fiscal year will be, so far as what are called ‘ ordinary 
expenses’ are concerned, one of still larger outgo, with no proba- 
bility of increased income, for the appropriations of the last ses- 
sion of Congress were greater than ever. This condition can not 
be regarded as creditable to the present Administration, which 
certainly has not been an economical one, but its opponents can 
not make much capital out of it in the campaign, inasmuch as there 
will be no such deficit to struggle with as was in immediate pros- 
pect in 1892, when the Democrats won their most recent victory. 
On the last day of May the Treasury still had an available cash 
balance over all accrued liabilities of $163,149,759. This will carry 
the Government along many months without any outcry on ac- 
count of deficient revenues. Such a surplus as we have been 
having is a double misfortune, as it has encouraged extravagant 
expenditures, and its gradual diminution will furnish an excuse 
against reducing the excessive taxation by which it has been cre- 
ated. Besides, it has been the occasion and the means for an offi- 
cial manipulation of the money market and the bank currency, 
which is altogether undesirable.” 


The New York 7imes (Ind. Dem.) thinks that “ we have passed 








“THE POLITICIAN” (W. J. B.). 
(After the famous cartoon by Hogarth.) 
—The New York Herald. 
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from a period of large surpluses in the Treasury to a period of defi- 
cits,” but, it goes on to say: 


“The chief significance of these figures, however, is not in the 
specific change they disclose. It is in the fact that changes are 
constantly taking place, sometimes in one direction and then in 
another, without the Government, either the executive or the legis- 
lative branch, being able to foresee them or to provide against 
them. The yield of our taxes, especially of our tariff taxes, is not 
capable of anything like accurate estimate. The tariff duties are 
not imposed for revenue; they are very high, they give heavy re- 
turns when the country is prosperous, and they fall off rapidly and 
largely under the influence of the first impulse toward economy. 
While the returns are large, the drafts on them are sure to be still 
larger. The protected interests, dreading a possible reduction, 
press for fast spending. All sorts of jobbers, big and little, join 
in the pressure, and the rate of expenditure is forced up, and is not 
easily cut down again. This was what happened under the Ad- 
ministration of President Harrison a dozen years ago, and it is 
bound to happen over and again unless the system of taxation and 
the mode of regulating expenditure are changed. We are a rich 
and a strong people, and we can stand a pretty irregular method 
of life, but in the long run it will tell upon us. It is no more de- 
sirable or safe for a nation than for a man to pass continually from 
a feast to a famine.” 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, an authority of the 
first rank, warns us, however, against laying too much stress on 
the figures for a single month. “The falling-off has been entirely 
in the customs receipts, the other items showing gains,” it notes, 
and the trade depression which has caused the decline in customs 
receipts “may improve at almost any moment, and in the opinion 
of most good judges is not likely in any event to be prolonged be- 
yond the period of the Presidential canvass.” 

The New York 77zbune (Rep.) replies to the Administration’s 
critics thus: 


“It is true that receipts this year have steadily shrunk, while ex- 
penditures have steadily advanced. But Congress twice reduced 
taxation to prevent the continual accumulation of surplus revenue. 
Receipts and expenditures this year have practically balanced, 
while a year ago, after the lapse of eleven months, there was a 
surplus of $38,948,616. Compared with last year, receipts have 
fallen about $18,000,oc00 and expenditures have risen about $21,- 
000,000. Where has this increased expenditure gone? Virtually 
all of it into the enlargement of the navy. For the first eleven 
months of 1902-03 naval expenditures were $74,861,329. For the 














HE WANTS THEM BOTH. 
—Rogers in Harper's Weekly. 
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first eleven months of 1903-04 they were $93,808,600. That tells 
the whole story of ‘ Republican extravagance.’ Republican legis-_ 
lation is responsible for the purchase of the French Panama Canal 
Company’s isthmian plant and for the payment of $10,000,000 to 
the republic of Panama. It is also responsible for the continua- 
tion of the policy of naval development on which this country en- 
tered some twenty years ago. The whole excess expenditure of 
which Democratic critics complain has gone to the construction of 
an ismthism canal and enlargement of the navy. It gladly and 
openly accepts responsibility for these ‘ extravagances.’ If the 
Democratic party is willing to denounce the canal project as a 
national folly and the building of an adequate American navy as 
a needless extravagance, well and good. But, if it is not willing 
to take that attitude, it should cease to clamor over deficits—real 
or apparent—due solely to increased canal and naval expenditures.” 





THE KNOX APPOINTMENT AND THE TRUSTS. 


HILE the appointment of Attorney-General Knox to suc- 

ceed Mr. Quay as Senator from Pennsylvania meets the 

hearty approval even of such keen critics as the New York £ve- 
ning Post (Ind.) and the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.), there 
are other journals that look askance at the conference that selected 
him. Mr. Knox was chosen, it appears, at a conference of Sena- 
tor Penrose, Governor Pennypacker, and one or two other politi- 
cians, with H. C. Frick, a prominent director of the steel trust, 
and President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who is re- 
ported to be a Democrat. 
dictated the appointment. 


The two latter, we are told, practically 
This report causes some of the opposi- 
tion papers to conjecture that the “trusts” desire to see Attorney- 
General Knox out of the cabinet and in the Senate; but they do 
not agree among themselves as to whether this alleged desire to 
oust him from the cabinet is because he has been too zealous in 
prosecuting the trusts or because he has earned their gratitude by 
inactivity and is entitled to the reward ofa seat in the Senate. 
The former view is held by the Brooklyn C7z¢zen (Dem.), the latter 
by Mr. Hearst’s New York American. Even so conservative a 
paper as the New York Journal of Commerce (F in.), however, ex- 
presses surprise and wonder at the part played by Messrs. Frick 
and Cassatt in the Senatorial conference, and remarks: “ It raises 
an interesting question as to what United States Senators are to 
represent, and by what power they are to be chosen. Whatever 
that power may be, it is pretty sure to be served by the men who 
owe their advancement to it.” 

The New York 77ibune, the Hartford Courant, and other lead- 
ing Republican papers, however, scoff at the suggestion that the 
transfer of Mr. Knox from the cabinet to the Senate (which will 
not take place, by the way, until a short time before Congress 
meets in December) will have any effect on the Administration’s 
trust program. “President Roosevelt’s anti-trust policies are his 
own, and my leaving his cabinet can have no conceivable effect 
upon them,” said Mr. Knox to a Philadelphia orth American 
representative. The Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun, which is supposed to be closely associated with certain large 
financial interests, says that the transfer of Mr. Knox, instead of 


hindering the Roosevelt trust campaign, may help it. He says: 


“It is not in the calculation of President Roosevelt that he will 
lose the wise councils of Philander C. Knox on questions affecting 
the trusts when Mr. Knox leaves the cabinet to enter the United 
States Senate. On the contrary, the President views the retire- 
ment of his Attorney-General with little regret, for in the execution 
of certain plans which Mr. Roosevelt now has on foot he conceives 
that Mr. Knox will be even more useful to him as a member of the 
Senate than as the chief legal adviser of his cabinet. 

“The President has by no means completed his program of trust 
regulation, for it is learned on the highest authority that the Ad- 
ministration’s work in this direction is not to end with the North- 
ern Securities prosecution, the beef trust cases, and the contem- 
plated prosecution of the coal-carrying railroads. The inquiry 
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now being carried on by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
expected to furnish a basis upon which the Department of Justice 
will feel warranted in filing a bill in equity against the anthracite 


coal roads of Pennsylvania. With this work ended (and it may be 
begun some time before Attorney-General Knox leaves the cabi- 
net) the chances are that President Roosevelt will feel that he has 
proceeded quite far enough in the prosecution of the corporations 
which he conceives to exist in restraint of trade. 

“Mr. Roosevelt, however, has a well-defined plan for the enact- 
ment of certain constructive legislation affecting the great corpora- 
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Newspapers that have been criticising his manner of enforcing the anti-trust 
laws are wondering what his transfer from the Cabinet to the Senate may mean, 


tions of the country engaged in trade and commerce. It was given 
out a year and a half ago, when the new anti-trust legisiation was 
being urged upon Congress by the President and the Attorney- 
General, that this legislation was of a preliminary character and 
in a sense experimental. It was admitted that the legal depart- 
ment of the Government was in doubt as to the extent of the 
powers conferred by the Sherman anti-trust law, and that the weak 
points in that statute could not be determined fully until the Su- 
preme Court should pass on the Northern Securities case and the 
beef trust case. Certain legislation was recommended, however, 
and was enacted by Congress a year ago, one of the acts being the 
creation of the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. f 

“ Attorney-General Knox has now had the benefit of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the railway merger case and is, therefore, en- 
lightened to some further extent as to the scope of the Sherman 
law. The Circuit Court decided that the Sherman act applied 
effectively in the case of the beef packers, but this case has not 
been appealed to the Supreme Court, and Mr. Knox probably takes 
this as an indication that the defendants in the suit acknowledge 
the efficacy of the law as applied to them by the lower court. Mr. 
Knox made it clear in his communication to Congress shortly be- 
fore the adjournment of the late session that the delay in deciding 
whether or not to prosecute the coal carriers was caused for one 
thing by the Government’s desire to have the benefit of court deci- 
sions on pending cases involving the Sherman law. 

“It is expected that by the time Mr. Knox enters upon the dis- 
charge of his duties as a Senator he will have a pretty comprehen- 
sive idea of the scope of present statutes relating to the so-called 
trusts and will be ready to advise Mr. Roosevelt in his ambitious 
scheme of securing further legislation. The President believes 
that certain constructive legislation is necessary, but does not know 
just what it is. Senator Knox will be his adviser in these matters, 


and will be the President’s personal representative on the floor of 
the Senate.” 


























































































































































































































































A REPUBLICAN BOOM FOR FOLK IN 
MISSOURI. 


S if it were not sensational enough for the young Democratic 
circuit attorney of St. Louis to beat the bosses of his own 

party in the fight for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination, the 
newspapers are now printing reports from Missouri that he may 
also capture the Republican nomination. In every campaign in 
Missouri the chief Republican slogan has been, “Turn the rascals 
out, 


” 


and now that the Democrats are nominating Folk for gov- 
ernor on this very issue, some of the Republicans see no point in 
putting up another candidate on the same contention. “ You stand 
for the best things that we have hoped and fought for for years,” 
Mr. Folk was told by B. B. Cahoon, the recognized Republican 
leader in southwestern Missouri, when Mr. Folk visited that part 
of the State recently, and it is Mr. Cahoon’s reported intention to 
make a fight in the Republican convention for the indorsement of 
Folk. A prominent Republican lawyer in Missouri is quoted as 
saying : 

“I believe that the Democratic movement embodies the Repub- 
lican hope. The Democratic party fairly promises, with evidence 
of ability to execute their purposes to a great extent, the very thing 
for which the Republicans ot Missouri have been clamoring. I 
believe that we should accept the good where we find it—not 
because it is Democratic, but because it is good. Preferably I 
would have Republican good government, but shall I refuse good 
government just because it has a Democratic wrapper on it? I am 
a supporter of the Democratic good-government tendency because 
it is the only means of securing good government in Missouri. 
We Republicans who earnestly desire high-grade administration 
for the State must seek it through the Democratic party at this 
time.” 


The Republican newspapers in Missouri have nothing to say as 
yet on this interesting proposition. They supported Mr. Folk so 
strongly during the early stages of his canvass for the Democratic 
nomination that the Democratic papers began to ask them why 
they should not support him for election. Their reply to this is 
that while Mr. Folk will be an excellent nominee for governor, his 
associates on the state ticket are likely to be of the same old 
Democratic stamp and, therefore, unacceptable. This plea, of 
course, would not hold good as an objection to a Republican in- 
dorsement of his candidacy, with Republican nominees for the 
other places on the ticket, but it may appear, when the Republi- 
can papers take the matter up, that there are other objections to 
the plan. “Probably the Republican machine will be powerful 
enough to prevent such a surrender to an ideal,” remarks the Bos- 
ton Herald (Ind.). 

President Roosevelt is credited by the New York Suz (Ind.) 
with having devised this plan; and the Washington correspondent 
of the New York Evening Post (Ind.) says: 


“Some of the best local Republican sentiment favors the idea, 
on the ground that the claims which will be made for Roosevelt 
will be the same as those made for Folk, and that it would be 
‘ bad politics’ for the party leaders to be urging the election of a 
Presidential candidate and the rejection of a gubernatorial candi- 
date on grounds which can hardly be distinguished from each 
other. Moreover, all the present signs indicate that Folk will 
carry Missouri anyway, regardless of the party title on his ticket 
or the personality or politics of his opponent; and that his major- 
ity will be swelled by several thousand Republican votes. So, 
argue the champions of indorsement, why should not the Republi- 
cans keep their own party together, have the credit of forgetting 
mere names in the larger interest of principles, and get the full 
benefit of Folk’s wave of enthusiasm? 

“There is another, and not inconsiderable, argument leading in 
the same direction. Asalready forecasted in this correspondence, 
the old Democratic ring in Missouri will try to load down the tail 
of the Folk ticket with men satisfactory to themselves, but obnox- 
ious to the better element in local politics. If the Republicans put 
up a ticket with Folk’s name at the top and an unexceptionable 
list of candidates for the secondary places, they stand at least a 
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chance of carrying the State. Such success might not have any 


substantial influence on the fate of their electoral ticket, but its 


moral momentum no party could afford to despise.” 


Secretary Hitchcock, who is from Missouri, denies that there is 
any intention to indorse Folk. He says, in a newspaper inter- 
view: 


“Some of the stories even went so far as to say that I was sent 
out to St. Louis as the emissary of the President to fix up the 
deal. Mr. Folk is in a peculiar position this fall. And he stands 
a pretty good chance of losing any way events turn out. If the 
party adopts the platform of the machine, he can not stand on it. 
If the party adopts his reform platform, the ‘ Indians’ will knife 
him and help secure his defeat. The men who are to be placed on 
the ticket with him are not at all in sympathy with his reforms, 
and, as they stand for what the people believe is a régime of 
‘graft,’ it would seem to an unprejudiced observer that he is ina 
bad predicament.” 





SECRETARY SHAW AND THE EXPOSITION 
FINANCES. 


ECRETARY SHAW’S anxiety about the loan of $4,600,000 
which was made by the Federal Government to the St. Louis 
Exposition has suddenly developed a newspaper discussion of the 
financial success of the fair; and the apprehension of most of the 
papers that have so far commented on it is that the exposition is 
doomed to failure on the financial side. Secretary Shaw, in a let- 
ter to President D. R. Francis, of the fair, seems to have some 
misgivings as to the extent of the business which the big show is 
doing, and complains that the exposition has not been thoroughly 
enough advertised in the newspapers. He states that if payments 
on the loan are not promptly forthcoming when due, he, as guar- 
dian of the United States Treasury, will step in and take charge 
of the receipts, thus assuming practically the position of receiver 
for the concern. The attitude of the Government, says a press 
despatch, is most friendly, but at the same time it is quite evident 
that the Administration, under as lenient terms as possible, intends 
to carry out the provisions of the law in the matter of repayment 
if the company makes any default. The first payment, 40 per 
cent. of the gross receipts from June 1, was due on June 15. How- 
ever, President Francis was prompt in replying to Secretary Shaw, 
stating that “ the first payment on the loan will be made promptly 
on the date required, and every cent of the amount due will be 
paid without the slightest difficulty.” ’ 

Secretary Shaw’s threat to levy on the receipts of the exposition 
suggests to the Philadelphia Ledger “a possible condition of affairs 
which would be a national scandal and disgrace,” and it adds that 
“if St. Louis fails to finance her great enterprise, the failure will 
be a matter of regret throughout the entire country; but the atti- 
tude of the national Government in hastening to assume the posi- 
tion of a preferred creditor at a great exposition to which it has 
invited the whole world will add an element of mortification to that 
regret.” The New York 7imes remarks that “from every point of 
view the outlook is less encouraging than could be wished. It is 
undoubtedly a great exposition, but the conditions do not seem to 
favor financial success. If the Louisiana Purchase Exposition is 
disappointing in these respects, the fact will be regrettable, of 
course ; but it is difficult to resist the conclusion that it might have 
been anticipated.” The Philadelphia /zguirer explains the situa- 
tion in the following paragraphs: 


“It is a fact that the newspapers, for one reason and another, 
have not paid so much attention to the St. Louis Exposition as 
they did to the World’s Fair of 1893. This is partly because 
world’s fairs have ceased to be a novelty and have become an old 
story. Yet they have treated the St. Louis show very liberally in 
the matter of free advertising, and if they have not done more it 
does not follow that any lack of merit on the part of the show itself 
is responsible for the circumstance. If the attendance has been 
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disappointing, that is probably rather attributable to what the 
newspapers have published about it than to their failure to publish 
more. Ever since the exposition was opened complaints have been 
in circulation about the extortion said to be practised at St. Louis 
upon visitors by speculative persons who are altogether too anx- 
ious to make hay while the sun shines. ...... 

“ Most of those upon whose attendance the exposition is depend- 
ent for its popular and financial success were at Chicago eleven 
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VISITING RELATIVES IN ST. LOUIS DURING THE EXPOSITION. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


years ago, and they retain a lively recollection of the beauty and 
splendor of the spectacle which they witnessed there. They do 
not think that it can be surpassed; they are not quite certain that 
it can be equaled, and so their interest in the present exhibition is 
just a little languid. It needs to be stimulated in order to become 
an impelling motive. But instead of being stimulated, it has thus 
far been dampened, discouraged, and depressed. The stories in 
circulation about the exorbitant prices which are being charged by 
the St. Louis hotel-keepers are doing the exhibition a great deal 
of harm. There is no doubt about that, and if it is wise the man- 
agement will not lose a moment in issuing a formal denial of these 
reports, if they are exaggerated or untrue, and in doing all it can 
to convince the public that people can go to St. Louis any time 
between now and next November without being obliged to submit 
to a kind of a highway robbery as the price of their pleasure. 

“There are times when people are willing to be fleeced, if need 
be, for the sake of the enjoyment to which the fleecing is inciden- 
tal, but this is not one of them.” 


Turning to the other side, we find this in the St. Louis Repuddic: 


“We have had forty days of the fair. Results have been ex- 
cellent, considering the unusual quantity of rain. We are ready to 
pay back the Government’s loan of $4,600,000, and have a margin 
left for expenses. Yet the visiting attendance has scarcely told in 
the appearance of St. Louis. It has by no means filled the hotels. 
The available hotel and boarding-house accommodations are ample 
for a World’s Fair season with attendance around the half-million 
mark. Transportation has not even begun to be taxed. It is good 
to perceive that the scare-story about our lack of hotels and trans- 
portation is being generally counteracted over the country by peo- 
ple who have gone home with the truth. Another truth is being 
disseminated by the returning visitor. He is telling the people 
at home about the reasonableness of rates and charges in St. Louis. 

“The fact is that a person in any part of the United States can 
come to St. Louis, see the fair for ten days in something like style, 
and go home with a total expenditure of about a hundred dollars. 
A hundred dollars isn’t much to spend on a two-weeks’ vacation, 
Few people who take what are known as vacations spend less. At 


no other place on earth can so much be had in the way of a va- 
cation,” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE next time Russia wants a war loan, she might apply to the St. Louis 
hotel men.— 7'he Houston Post. 


LOOKING over the field, it must appear to Mr. Bryan that there are only a few 
of the common people left.— The Chicago News. 


It’s dollars to cents that as soon as Judge Parker begins to talk the Republi- 
can newspapers will want him to stop.—7/e Buffalo Evening Times. 


Ir Russia really wants to win this war she should hypnotize Kuropatkin into 
the belief that Kuroki is Alexeieff— The Philadelphia North American. 


WHEN the time comes for Judge Parker to talk he will have an accumulation 
of ideas on hand that will be something formidable.— 7he Washington Star. 


WE notice the magazines advertise several schools for the teaching of conver- 
sation by mail. Here is a splendid opportunity for Judge Parker.— 7 he Chicago 
News. 


THE attempt to nominate a candidate who declines to talk looks like a studied 
effort to make Colonel Bryan’s overthrow as humiliating as possible — 7he Kan- 
sas City Journal, 


In London credence is given to the report that the Philippines have been sold 
to Japan and yet it is not disputed that the United States are friendly to the 
Mikado.— The Detroit Free Press. 


WE now learn that Judge Parker is six feet in height, weighs 196 pounds, and 
is of enormous strength. That’s different. Judge Parker needn’t talk unless he 
wants to.— The New York Telegram. 


PERsONS who use envelopes of only ordinary size would be obliged if the 
postal officials would leave a blank space for name and address on the next issues 
of souvenir stamps. — The Chicago News. 


It is asserted that the highest waterfall in the world is that of the Yosemite in 
California. This does not appear to have taken proper account of the fall of 
Steel common.— Vhe Philadelphia North American. 


The Sun says that the Democratic factions can be united if Mr. Bryan will 
consent. If Mr. Bryan’s consent can’t be obtained, seems to us an elopement will 
be in order.— The Charlestown (W. Va.) Free Press. 


As chairman of the national Republican committee, Mr. George B. Cortelyou 
will not be as easy upon the trusts as was Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor.— The Atlanta Journal. 


ACCORDING to the testimony before the Marine Commission, the shippers 
would make a little money if the Government would build the ships, pay the sea- 
men, offer a bonus for operation, and pay a liberal share of the freight rates.— 
The Washington Post. 


AmERIcA’s golf victory took the English by surprise. The foreign attachés 
located in this city should not allow their ideas of this country’s athletic abilities 
to be influenced too far by the performances of the Washington baseball club.— 
The Washington Star. 




















WHY IS IT THAT THE FOREIGN BANDIT WHO HOLDS AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 
AROUSES UNCLE SAM TO FURY— 
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WHILE THE HOME-GROWN OPPRESSOR DOES BUSINESS AS A MATTER OF 
COURSE? 
— Bradley in the Chicago News. 














































































LETTERS AND ART. 


ART TENDENCIES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


INCE the opening last month of the one hundred and thirty- 
sixth exhibition of the Royal Academy in London British 
critics have been busy examining and appraising the tendencies of 
British art. In Zhe Outlook (London), “ A. C. R. C.” complains 
that “the English pitch in painting is as high as that in music— 
the color screams and gets hot”; but adds that after a careful sur- 
vey of the exhibition it is impossible to the discerning critic not 
to feel hopeful, for, altho he still discovers plenty of “ raw, unlu- 
minous, unrelated color,” he perceives also “a strong minority 


of exercises in which color is 
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is the one esthetic virtue still expected. Of passion, exuberance, 
insistence, we are tired. We prefer appeals to knowledge before 
appeals to sympathy. We not only require a painter to be first of 
all a craftsman, we even demand that he shall not veil his crafts- 
manship in overmuch intention. The sonnet is becoming our 
standard. We are every day insisting more and more on all works 
of art being monuments of a moment, embodiments of a single 
idea or incident, with no more introduction and sequel than illu- 
sion requires. All this may be good, but it demands a quality in 
which the English have never been rich. The sense of form, the 
power to see a relation between kind and quantity, is a Latin 
virtue. The Anglo-Saxon is essentially passionate; his artistic 
instinct is to enrich, rather than to prune; he loves spreading 
humor more than condensing wit. Shakespeare, in short, is his 
highest expression, as Voltaire may be that of his nearest rival. 

And nothing can be more dé- 





enveloped in atmosphere, and 
graduated according to the 
laws of light.” During the 
past ten years, says “A. C. 
R.C.,” this minority has stead- 
ily and surely increased. 

This year’s exhibits total 
1,842. “ Five just pictures,” re- 
marks Zhe J7adlet (London), 
“should suffice to save this 
city of paint”; and Zhe Pilot 
finds not only five “just pic- 
tures,” but five exhibitors of 
the first rank. “One of the 
five is a foreigner, while an- 
other—Mr. Sargent, of course 
—belongs to that new race 
which America and absence 
from America are drawing out 
of the Anglo-Saxon stock.” 

There has been general com- 
ment on the large number of 
portraits exhibited—including 
miniatures, some five hundred 
in all. Of these possibly one- 
tenth, according to one critic, 
have some genuine claim to 
figure in an exhibition of works 
ofart. Battle pictures are less 
in evidence than usual, but in 
pictures of incident derived 
from literature a slight revival 





is remarked; and the exhibi- 





modé just now than a picture 
on the lines of Hamlet. We 
should be as surprised to find 
one well hung at the Academy 
as to encounter a novel in our 
Mudie box in which hero and 
heroine were led from their 
cradles to their graves. The 
result is that our English van- 
ity lies wounded for the mo- 
ment. We have no ideal to 
hold up against the French. 
Our best men are playing the 
French game, and not playing 
it so well as its rightful own- 
ers. They have neither the 
science, nor the instinctive 
sense of the relevant, nor the 
facility in design we see flour- 
ishing so richly in the soil of 
Paris.” 

The critic of the London 
Atheneum, nevertheless, who 
turned from the exhibition of 
the Paris Salon“ satiated with 
its terrible monotony, its un- 
failing efficiency and practical 
achievement in the business 
of picture -making,” was re- 
lieved to find at the Royal 
Academy “more individuality 
and more self-reliance than at 
the Champs de Mars.” 

First importance among the 
portraits is generally accorded 





to the work of Mr. Sargent, 





tion is said to be particularly 
strong in animal pictures. 


Mr. Walter Armstrong, wri- year, 


ting in 7he Guardian (London), detects a gain in technical effi- 
ciency, together with a loss of individuality and native sincerity. 
He writes: “The level of accomplishment, altho much higher than 
it was twenty years ago, is not high enough to make up for that 
steady fall in native sincerity which cosmopolitanism and the gen- 
eral rush into art of one sort or another have brought with them. 
The consequence is that, altho the general aspect of the Academy 
has changed, the sense of inefficiency remains, and we feel that 
if four-fifths of the pictures were taken away, the part would, in- 
deed, become greater than the whole.” The characteristic differ- 
ence, says this same critic, between an English and a continen- 
tal exhibition “lies now, as it always has, in the lesser efficiency 
of our English painters, in their lack of drill.” As bearing upon 
this statement, we quote the following from the pen of “ B. D.,” 
critic of the London P#/ot : 


“ Painting to-day is a matter of wit, and skill, and control. Form 


SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF MRS. ASHER WERTHEIMER, 
Acclaimed by many critics of the Royal Academy exhibition the picture of the 


who, writes Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong, again compels recog- 
nition as the strong man of the 
year. Of his six exhibits—all of them portraits—* Mrs. Asher 
Wertheimer” is by general critical acclaim his highest achieve- 
ment. It is described asa masterly rendering of character and 
a marvelous illustration of technique. In the opinion of Zhe 
Atheneum, however, nothing else in the exhibition approaches the 
“ Lilian” of Mr.G. F. Watts. Incidentally 7he Atheneum com- 
pares this picture with Mr. Sargent’s portraits. We quote as 
follows: 

“ After all these ages of sophisticated and contorted mannerisms, 
after every possible trick of presentment which might shock the 
spectator into attention or attract and allure him by an unexpected 
caprice, to present a personality as directly and as simply as ina 
chance meeting in life was surely the thought of a singular genius, 
and one peculiarly and delightfully out of touch with the movements 
of his time. Itis intensely English, and tho Mr. Watts is not, alas! 
representative of English art, his picture is exquisitely representa- 
tive of an ideal of type and character peculiar to English life. It 
is in such a picture as this or in one of Mr. Meredith’s novels that 
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posterity may find the explanation of why the English aristocracy 
retained its power so long. Mr. Sargent paints his aristocrats, or 
his aspirants to aristocracy, on their guard, socially on the defen- 
sive—supercilious and self-conscious. Mr. Watts has given a type 
of distinction and breeding carried to the point of perfect sim- 
plicity and self-forgetfulness. It is a type that exists in number- 
less country families, but no one else has rendered it or guessed at 
its possibilities for poetically pictorial treatment.” 


Outside of the portraits, many critics hail Mr. George Clausen’s 
“Gleaners Coming Home” as the picture of the year. Zhe Guard- 
zan’s critic describes it as a masterpiece, but continues: 


“It is so original, so unlike what most people expect in anything 
presented through the medium of oil paint, that it may excite more 
fault-finding than praise. The real subject is unmitigated sun- 
light. Half a dozen gleaners, mostly women, are plodding home- 
ward with their harvest. They raise the dust, which the sun 
turns into a veil of shimmering light. Through this their hot, 
happy faces and their brilliant draperies are little more than half 
seen. The color problem is attacked with extraordinary boldness 
and success, and the design is good. This is the sort of picture 
one would like to see in the Chantrey collection. The only weak 
point is a reliance on the brilliancy of pigments, which time may 
affect.” 


Mr. Clausen’s picture is greeted with the more enthusiasm be- 
cause of prevalent misgivings lest English artists had lost the art 
of using landscape as a medium of individual expression. 

A colossal equestrian statue, called “ Physical Energy, ”another 
proof of the unfailing powers of G. F. Watts, the venerable 
academician, has attracted the attention of the critics. It repre- 
sents a nude youth, an ideal of vigorous manhood, bestriding and 
controlling a restive horse. According to 7he Spectator, the group 
embodies “ the great sculptural idea,” expressed with “ that power 
which stultifies criticism of details.” Of the difficulties of the sub- 
ject and of the artist’s incomplete success 7he Atheneum says: 


“It seems to be a nearly impossible feat to discover a rhythm 
which will perfectly unite into a single indissoluble whole the figures 
of a horse and his rider, a rhythm so pervasive and irresistible 
that it presents us from every point of view with a harmonious play 
of lines and sequence of planes. Indeed, we know of but one so- 
lution which can be held complete—Donatello’s. Mr. Watts has 
not found it. He has had some magnificent glimpses of what a 
new solution might be like; he has caught it from several points 
of view, but he has not conceived it in its entirety. Looking from 
the west—just a little to the north of due west—we get a magnifi- 
cent impression. From here we find two main lines: one, starting 
from the horse’s hind hoofs and pressing forward and upward to 
the head and curved fore-leg, is admirably expressive of the for- 
ward plunge; the other, made by the curved body of the rider, 
passing down his right leg and ending in the upright of the horse’s 
fore-leg, at once balances the first line and expresses the counter- 
acting movement cf restraint. Something of this beautiful balance 
of two counterpoising lines of force remains while we walk round 
until we turn the corner of the horse’s head, and then suddenly 
there is disaster. We find that the lateral saliences on either side 
have no such controlling rhythm ; that the head sticks one way, the 
fore hoof another; and that the man’s body has no ascertainable 
meaning in the composition. All these saliences, in the perspec- 
tive of a side view, helped to the harmonious result, and yet to get 
that, they had to be made meaningless, almost grotesque in pro- 
file. What we have, then, at the worst, is a stupendous a/¢o re- 
lievo ; some day we hope it will be applied to a wall—why not the 
basement of the national gallery toward Trafalgar Square ?—so 
that only its astonishing beauties as a/to redievo, and not its serious 
defects as sculpture in the round, may be visible. On those beau- 
ties it is scarcely necessary to dwell, so apparent must it be that 
we have at last a heroic design on a heroic scale, and executed 
with that large and ennobling simplicity, the secret of which seemed 
to be lost to us forever. Mr. Watts has found how to build his 
figures with straight lines, and the discovery has made him a mas- 
ter of the grand style. We have never had anything like this, 
never the beginnings even of a monumental conception in England 
before, and we do well to be proud of it.” 


Other critics feel in regard to this statue that Mr. Watts has 
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failed to completely “ pull it together,” but there is a general opin- 
ion that “even if it be a failure, it is a great failure.” 


A SEVERE RUSSIAN CRITICISM OF THE 
FRENCH DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 


YMPATHY and mutual appreciation are supposed to distin- 
guish the intellectual relations between the Russians and the 
French. Gallic literature and art are nowhere more popular than 
in the educated circles of Russia. A scathing review of the con- 
temporary French drama by a writer of the leading St. Petersburg 
paper, the Vovoye Vremya, is an unusual thing, which will un- 
pleasantly surprise the French, especially as they are all of the firm 
opinion that, decadent and inane and trivial as the drama is every- 
where else, in Paris it flourishes and remains artistic, significant, 
and vital. 

The writer surveys the theatrical situation of the world at large, 
and concludes that Germany alone has reason for self-gratulation 
with reference to the drama. There, he says, there are strong, 
individual playwrights, the latest addition to the galaxy being 
Arthur Schnitzler. Besides, in Germany they understand and 
value Ibsen, the portraitist, realist, and psychologist, who, if un- 
duly occupied with social pathology, never fails to stir and impress 
the auditor. Love of the Ibsen drama is a sign of seriousness, of 
strength, of an intelligent attitude toward the stage. France pro- 
fesses to admire I bsen’s skill, but she fights shy of him, preferring 
light and airy, superficial and sentimental, treatment of more or 
less general ideas. Sardou isa mechanic, not an artist, a dramatic 
carpenter who has no inspiration and no message, while the 
younger men, with less technique, are content to play with the 
fringe of the social themes they affect to treat. England and Rus- 
sia have no drama worth mentioning, nothing that can expect to 
survive the day which sees its birth. The detailed review of this 
season’s plays in Paris leads up to the following summary : ; 


“The French theater, notwithstanding its glitter and the finish 
of its work on the interpretative side, is asleep in a literary sense. 
It furnishes no true type. In its reflection of contemporary life it 
is journalistic. The world-writers, like Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, Calderon, are foreign to it. Antique tragedy is produced 
by it in new style, and, for example, (Edipus, as given by Mounet- 
Sully, suggests rather Victor Hugo than Sophocles. Racine and 
Corneille are superannuated, and even school-boys do not attend 
their plays. It is still pretended that Hugo is interesting, but the 
truth is that for the stage he is heavy and awkward. Only his 
brilliant verse saves him. 

“We are reduced to the contemporary drama. It should be 
recognized as an important circumstance that nowhere are the ar- 
tists and the playwrights so dependent on one another and so 
closely united as in Paris. Pretty children are begotten of this 
union. Without Sarah Bernhardt, Rostand would be half ‘ Prin- 
cess,’ half ‘ Aiglon;’ without Coquelin, he would have scored no 
phenomenal success in ‘Cyrano’; without Rejane, Sardou’s 
* Pamela’ would have been a very ordinary piece....... 

“Of late there has been a whole cycle of semi-feuz//eton plays 
which touch upon live social problems, such as: Shall mothers 
nurse their infants? (Les Remplacantes), decadence of the no- 
bility, Russian nihilism, inherited disease, etc. These plays may 
be of some worth, but they are too ephemeral; the impress of the 
day is upon them. 

“ Universal, profound, truly human questions, capable of indu- 
cing deep thought upon the tangled relations of life and of arousing 
genuine emotion, the modern French theater does not raise.” 


The critic analyzes the most popular recent successes, and says 
of each of them that it is either banal, or machine-made, or merely 
neat and superficially elegant, or sensational in a journalistic sense. 
All he praises is the French method of interpreting and acting 
plays. Here, he says, the French are in truth masters, and have 
a delicacy, a refinement, a grace and naturalness which can not be 
found either in Germany or in Russia. This, however, he holds, 
is not true of the ThéAtre Francais, which is tradition-ridden and 
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antiquated and fossilized. 
younger actors, and especially of the Antoine Theater, which has 
recreated the art of acting and of staging plays. Dramatic criti- 
cism, on the other hand, this Russian writer is unable to find in 
France. What passes for it, he says, is terribly shallow and un- 


original.— 7ranslation made for Tuk LITERARY DIGEST. 


LONDON AS A MUSIC-CENTER. 


. | ON DON, notwithstanding the existence of many other cen- 

~ ters of musical activity, is the great center of the musical 
world.” This statement by David Bispham, the famous American 
baritone. led Mr. Clarence Lucas to make an examination of the 


facts on which it rests. His own impression, in the first place, 


had been that the English were an unmusical race, and that “ there 


” 


was no music of any account in London.” After ten years’ resi- 
dence in England, however, he has so far modified this view that 
he takes up his pen in support of Mr. Bispham’s sweeping asser- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, says Mr. Lucas, the English in the ag- 
gregate are as musical as any other nation, altho “ Puritanism, fail- 
ing to prohibit the organ altogether, has at least been able to keep 
English musical thought from straying very far from the organ- 

loft.” 


activity of musical in- 


In proof of the 








terests in London, Mr. 
Lucas marshals the fol- 
lowing facts: The Sun- 
day League Society, 
which aims to develop 
a musical taste in the 
Sunday idlers who have 
little chance of hearing 
music during the week, 
gave, during the past 
year, a total of 381 con- 


certs, mostly oratorio 





performances. In the 
various districts of Lon- 
don there are at least 
33 local but important 


Philharmonic societies, 








or choral unions, which 








“not only develop the 
inated eile nacias ability of the amateur, 
but bring the art of the 
great metropolitan solo- 
ists to the very doors of 
Every three years, at the Crystal Palace, the Handel 
Festival, in which 5,000 performers take part, “ affords one the op- 
portunity of hearing the most massive choral effects.” The London 
Choral Union gives its regular concerts in the Queen’s Hall; and the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, with a choir and orchestra of 
1,000 performers, gives an annual series of eight concerts. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Lucas mentions over a hundred performances of grand 


MR. DAVID BISPHAM. 
He claims that London is the chief music- 
center of the world. 


the people.” 


opera during the past year, as well as the productions of some half- 
dozen London theaters which are devoted to comic operas and 
musical plays. Continuing his evidence, Mr. Lucas writes (in 7he 
North American Review, May): 


“The ‘ chamber concerts,’ so-called, including string quartets, 
violin, piano, and other solo instrumental recitals, can literally be 
counted by hundreds. The most important quartet in London at 
present is Johann Kruse’s—an organization which gave some forty 
concerts last season. Not long ago I noticed nine piano recitals 
announced for one day. It would be almost impossible to give 
the exact number of organ recitals. Baedeker says that London 
has 1,400 churches, and it is probable that most, if not all, of these 
places of worship add something to the vast total of the musical 
influences of London. 
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It is true of the younger theaters and 
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“A popular, tho not very elevating, form of musical entertain- 
ment is the ballad concert. These concerts are organized and 
financed by some of the wealthier publishers of cheap sentimental 
songs, for the exploiting of their wares for the ubiquitous musical 
trifler. The pe:formances, as a rule, are excellent, for the best 
artists are engaged; but the programs are of the flimsiest nature. 
It is an unfortunate contest between commercialism and art, in 
which art, as usual, is worsted. 

“Then there are ‘ ‘The Magpies’ and other small choirs and part- 
song singers; and antiquarian societies which strive to resuscitate 
the lute and virginal and perpetuate the tinkling harpsichord. 

“A more reassuring feature of London’s musical activity is the 
enormous number of orchestral concerts. Mention must first be 
made of the venerable Philharmonic Society, organized in the year 
1813, and including in its list of conductors the names of Cherubini, 
Spohr, Weber, Mendelssohn, Wagner, to say nothing of the latter- 
day celebrities. Dr. Frederic Cowen at present conducts the 
Philharmonic Society’s eight annual concerts. Tho of recent ori- 
gin, the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra, so ably conducted by 
Mr. Henry J. Wood, is the most potent factor for musical good in 
London to-day. This magnificent orchestra gives Symphony con- 
certs on Saturday and Sunday afternoons throughout the season, 
During the late summer season, the season when Londoners speak 
of London as ‘ empty,’ the Queen’s Hall orchestra gave a series of 
promenade concerts nightly, Sundays excepted, from about the 
middle of August to the end of October—concerts of the highest 
excellence, at which all the great symphonies, overtures, suites, 
and symphonic poems were to be hear for the ludicrously low price 
of about fourpence a concert, by subscription for a season ticket. 
Then there are the Richter orchestral concerts, for many years 
held in St. James’s Hall, but transferred to the Queen’s Hall since 
Dr. Richter took up his residence in England and began to bring 
his Manchester orchestra to London. Last season there was the 
Beethoven festival, conducted by Felix Weingartner, of Berlin; 
and the Strauss festival, for which the Concertgebou Orchestra, 
of Amsterdam, was brought to London, conducted, for the greater 
part of the festival, by Richard Strauss himself. 

“The famous Manheim Orchestra recently gave a series of splen- 
did concerts in St. James’s Hall, consisting principally of works 
by Brahms. The Parisian orchestras of Lamoureux and Colonne 
are familiar friends and welcome visitors of the London musical 
public. During the past few years there is hardly a conductor of 
note who has not had the opportunity of wielding the batén in the 
British metropolis.” 


In regard to the open-air concerts in London Mr. Lucas is un- 
able to give complete statistics, but states that during six months of 
last year the London County Council provided 1,250 band concerts 
in the parks and open spaces under its control. But this statement 
does not include the royal parks—Hyde, Regent, and St. James 
—in which Mr. Lucas thinks that “ the military band concerts are 
certainly not proportionately less numerous.” 


MAURICE JOKAI, THE GREAT MAGYAR 
ROMANCIST. 


EN years ago, when Hungary celebrated with conspicuous 
enthusiasm the fifteenth anniversary of the publication of 
Maurice Jdékai’s first novel, we realized something of the affection 
inspired in the Magyar heart by this writer. He appears to have 
been literally the darling of his country. But extraordinary as 
was the influence of his work and his personality within the boun- 
daries of Hungary, it seems that he had little or no message for 
the world at large. Such at least is the consensus of criticism in 
the English and American press, following the announcement of 
Jékai’s death on the fourth of last month. His career and person- 
ality, however, present points of remarkable interest. The story 
of his life reveals him as a patriot and a revolutionist, a soldier, a 
member of parliament, a novelist, poet, historian, and journalist, 
and incidentally as a duelist, a painter, a sculptor, and a carica- 
turist. Born in 1825, Jékai died at the age of seventy-nine with an 
output to his credit of no fewer than two hundred and fifty-one 
novels. Many of these novels have been translated into every 
European language, yet his influence beyond his own country has 
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been but slight. On this point a writer in the literary supplement 
of the London 77mes says: 


“He was for a long period the only Hungarian writer with a 
European reputation, representing the literature of his country be- 
fore the world in the same full sense in which the literature of 
Flanders used to be represented by Henri Conscience, and in 
which the literature of Provence is now represented by ‘ Mistral.’ 
That fact, far more than any intrinsic merit which his work pos- 
sesses, constitutes his claim to notice. As a rule, a writer of 
world-wide renown has something of world-wide interest to say. 
Zola and Victor Hugo had, and so have Count Tolstoy and Dr. 
Ibsen. Maurice Jékai had not; and no parallel can profitably be 
‘drawn between his genius and position and theirs. The true par- 
allel is with Henri Conscience, and it is a very close parallel in- 
‘deed. They were both novelists of the second—or, at any rate, 
not of the first—rank. They were both story tellers rather than 
psychologists or critics of life. They were both intensely ‘ na- 
tional,’ concerned with national movements, and indebted, in large 
measure, to their patriotism for their popularity ; Henri Conscience 
being honored as the man whose literary influence did much to 
secure the official recognition of the Flemish language in Belgium, 
and Jdékai as the man who, first as a revolutionist and subsequently 
.as a politician, had withstood the Austrian in the interest of the 
Magyar. Both of them, again, were too prolific to be profound; 
both of them, championing a nation within a nation, went to his- 


‘ tory as well as to contemporary life for the lessons of tribal patri- 


-otism which they sought to teach; both of them lived to be hailed 
as the ‘ Grand Old Man’ of their respective countries, and to see 
great public demonstrations organized in their honor.” 


It is not easy, this writer claims, to name any literary artist of 
equal eminence who was a man of action to the same extent. He 
continues : 


“Dumas’s antics in the Revolution of 1830, Victor Hugo’s per- 
formances at the time of the coup d'état, and Eugéne Sue’s at- 
tempts to apply as a legislator the socialistic schemes which he 
had improvised as a feuilletonist are not worthy to be mentioned 
in the same sentence with Jdékai’s campaigns in the rising of 1848 
and subsequent political activities. No man ever brought to the 
art of the story-teller a mind more richly stored with thrilling ex- 
periences than his. One hardly passes from metaphor to sober 
fact in saying that he married his wife on the battle-field with the 
booming of the cannon for the music of his wedding-march. It is 
actual fact that, in the midst of his honeymoon, he was arrested 
and sentenced to be shot as a rebel, and that his bride pawned her 
jewels to purchase the opportunity of his escape. Nor did his 
active life end with the disastrous failure of the revolt. He be- 
ame a member of parliament, and endured imprisonment as a po- 
litical offender. He became a journalist—not merely a contributor 
to journals, but an editor; founding the Hungarian Punch, and 
conducting several of the leading Hungarian dailies. And while 
he was doing this he found time to write more books than the or- 
dinary man can find time to write even if he has no parliamentary 
or journalistic duties to attend to. He wrote his memoirs; he 
wrote a history of Hungary; he wrote the Hungarian part of the 
late Crown Prince Rudolph’s great work on Austria-Hungary, and 
he also wrote about two hundred and fifty novels—many of them 
of what we call, or used to call, ‘ three-volume length.’ It is an 
output rivaling that of the great Dumas himself; and we have 
never heard it suggested that he adopted Dumas’s plan of employ- 
ing ‘ ghosts.’ 

“It stands to reason that work of the very highest quality could 
not be produced in such conditions of headlong haste. Really 
great thoughts do not flow from any pen in such an incessant 
stream. Inspiration needs to be tempered by reflection, and emo- 
tion to be remembered in tranquillity. That aman who worked 
so hard as Jékai should have found any time for emotion is already 
wonderful enough; that he can also have found time for tranquil- 
lity is incredible. But his impetuous speed may have suited ‘his 
genius, tho it would not have suited the genius of a greater artist 
or a deeper thinker. His methods, tho not absolutely the best, 
may have been the best relatively to the public which he addressed 
for he had no intention of writing for the world. He only meant 
to write for Hungary, and the Hungarians are a people still in their 
intellectual youth, if not in their intellectual childhood. They are 
not prepared to receive philosophy, but they like to listen to stories 
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—especially to stories about themselves, appealing to their national 
pride. Maurice Jékai gave them such stories in abundance—ad- 
mirable stories of their kind, quite good enough to appeal to the 
large public of all countries which knows a good story when it sees 
it, and does not care whether it illustrates a point of view of more 
than local significance or helps to interpret any of the mysteries of 
life.” 


A higher estimate is put upon Jékai’s art by Mr. R. Nisbet 
Bain, a writer in Zhe Atheneum, who maintains that a large por- 
tion of his astounding 





literary output — which 
consisted of plays, 
poems, essays, and a 
history of Hungary, in 
addition to the novels— 
is of permanent literary 
value. He says fur- 
ther : 


“Jdékai was the most 
romantic of the roman- 
tics, and the eccentric- 
ities, artificialities, and 
exaggerations of the ro- 
mantic school abound 
in his novels, and to a 
lesser extent in his tales. 
But he was also a great 
humorist, a still greater 
poet, a perfect master 
of style, and a consum- 
mate story-teller. In 
some respects he re- 
minds one of the elder 
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Dumas, in others he is Perhaps the most striking example of the man 

? ° : of literature who is also the man of action. Dur- 
close akin to Dickens ; ing a life of crowded activities he wrote some 
in others, again, we de- —_250 novels. es 


tect the influence of 
Hugo and George Sand. But all these resemblances are, after all, 
slight and superficial. The great Magyar romancer really owed 
very little to any of his contemporaries, and drew his inspiration 
mainly from his own inexhaustible resources.” 

Among Jdékai’s books which have been translated into English 
are “Black Diamonds,” “An Hungarian Nabob,” “The Green 
Book,” “ The Nameless Castle,” and “ The Carpathian Sultan.” 


SAINTE-BEUVE AND MODERN CRITICISM. 


HE most ambitious effort yet made toward an estimate of the 
literary conditions of the nineteenth century is the work of 
George Brandes, appearing under the general title, “ Main Cur- 
rents in Nineteenth-Century Literature.” In the fifth and latest 
volume of the series, which bears the sub-title “The Romantic 
School of France,” the place of Sainte-Beuve as the reformer of 
criticism and the founder of a new critical method is considered. 
It was through the work of the great French critic, Herr Brandes 
points out, that the “ history of literature, which used to be a kind 
of secondary, inferior branch of the science of history, has become 
the guide of history proper . . . for the literature of nations is the 
most attractive and most instructive material with which history 
has to deal.” Furthermore, the art of the critic, as practised by 
Sainte-Beuve, hand-in-hand with the art of poetry, took on a syn- 
thetic character in response to the intellectual movement of the 
time, which was a “ gradual conquest by science of the whole do- 
main of modern intellectual life.” Upon the subject of this trans- 
formation Herr Brandes writes: 


“ At the beginning of the century imagination was considered the 
essential quality in poetry. It was his capacity of invention which 
made the poet a poet; he was not tied down to nature and reality, 
but was as much at home in the supernatural as in the actual 
world. In the generation of 1830 such authors as Nodier and 
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Alexandre Dumas express this view of the matter each in his own 
way. butas romanticism by degrees developed into realism, cre 
ative literature by degrees gave up its fantastic excursions into 
space. It exerted itself even more to understand than to invent, 
and this produced a close connection with criticism. 
came psychological. 


Fiction be 
The point of departure of the novelist and 
of the critic in their respective descriptions is now the same— 
namely, the spiritual history of a period. In it the real or invented 
characters appear to us; the novelist’s aim is to represent and in- 
terpret the actions of a human being, the critic’s to represent and 
interpret a work in such a manner that the reader may see both 
the actions and the work to be results produced with real or appar- 
ent inevitability, when certain inward qualities or tendencies are 
acted upon by suggestions from without. The only fundamental 
difference is that the creative author 
makes the speech and the actions of 
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Beuve toward his author during the period when his critical faculty 
had reached its position of personal detachment. It is at this time 
that he finds the golden mean between praise ane blame. To 


quote: 


“He does not admire everything and attribute everything to no- 
ble motives; but neither does he search for base ones. He neither 
praises nor depreciates human nature. He understands it. And 
intercourse with men and women of every description, constant 
critical observation, French delicacy of perception, and a Parisian 
training have given him an extraordinary power of discernment. 
At his best the many-sidedness of his mind actually reminds us of 
Goethe. Weare at times tempted to call him ‘wise’; and few, 
indeed, are the critics who tempt us to apply this adjective to 

them. He very seldom allows him- 





self to be confused or influenced by 





his characters, who, fictitious tho 
they are,are generally drawn from 
life, the probable consequences of 
given circumstances; whereas the 
critic’s imagination, fettered byfacts, 
necessarily restricts itself to the rep- 
resentation of the psychical condi- 
tion which led to or influenced the 
utterances and actions he describes. 
The novelist deduces a man’s prob- 
able actions from what he has ob- 
served of his character. The critic 
deduces a man’s character from his 
work.” 


As to some of the particular re- 
forms wrought by Sainte-Beuve in 
the art of criticism, the following 
statement is given: 


“In the first place, he put solid 
ground beneath its feet, gave it the 
firm foothold of history and science. 
The old, so-called philosophic criti- 
cism treated the literary document 
as if it had fallen from the clouds, 
judged it without taking its author 
into account at all, and placed it 
under some particular heading ina 
historical or esthetic chart. Sainte- 











the popular sentiment connected with 
a name, no matter whether it is lofty, 
or pathetic, ordepreciatory. He in- 
quires into the pedigree of his author, 
his constitution and health, his eco- 
nomic position; he snaps up some 
involuntary confession he has made, 
and shows that it is supported by 
other utterances, and that it throws 
light on and explains the actions of 
the man. He describes him in his 
bright and noble moments; he sur- 
prises him in déshadille; with his 
marvelous capacity for ‘ finding a 
needle in a haystack,’ he discovers 
what the dead man concealed in the 
inmost recesses of his heart. With 
the judicial calm of the scientific in- 
vestigator, he enumerates his ten- 
dencies toward good and his tenden- 
cies toward evil, and weighs them in 
the balance. And by such means he 
produces a trustworthy portrait.” 





Tho Sainte-Beuve saw with the 
acuteness of an astute detective, he 
reported, for the most part, with the 
wise discretion of the highest of that 
order. He generally contented him- 








Beuve found the author in his work. 





Behind the paper he discovered the 
man. He taught his own generation 
and the generations to come that 
no book, no document of the past, 
can be understood before we have gained an understanding of the 
psychical conditions which produced it, and formed an idea of 
the personality of the man who wrote it. Not until then does the 
document live. Not until then does a soul animate history. Not 
until then does the work of art become transparently intelligible.” 


The peculiar and individual endowment of Sainte-Beuve was a 
thirst for knowledge different from that possessed by others and 
denominated by Brandes as “scientific inquisitiveness.” This is 
not strongly perceptible in his early work when he indulged in un- 
limited praise of his contemporaries, the early romanticists. In 
those times he stood too near to his contemporaries; but it was 
not long before he began to divine the difference between books 
and life and was less apt than others to accept the author’s own 
account of himself,—the image of himself which he desired, by 
means of his book, to imprint on his reader’s minds. “ And it was 
the unconscious instinct of investigation, the keen interest of the 
born psychologist, the longing to see for himself and close at hand, 
the inclination to pass by all that was official and conventional and 
make straight for the truth that is concealed, the small facts which 
explain, that led him to seek personal acquaintance; tho he him- 
self believed that it was his enthusiasm for ideas which attracted 
him irresistibly to their originators.” 

The definition of the scientific critic is admirably given in the 
fo!lowing words, which analyze the relation taken up by Sainte- 
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“ Criticism, which had hitherto been a disintegrating, separating proc- 
ess, became in his hands an organizing, constructive process.” 


self with showing hat he divined or 
knew much on which he did not 
choose to dwell. As the scientific 
habit grew upon him, however, he 
became bolder in his psychological analyses, and in a letter writ- 
ten in 1863 he thus defends his right to be so: 


“ Art—and especially a purely intellectual art like that of criti- 
cism—is an instrument which is difficult to handle, and its worth is 
dependent upon the worth of the artist. Granted this, is it not ab- 
solutely necessary to have done with that foolish conventionality, 
that cant, which compels us to judge an author not only by his in- 
tentions, but also by his pretensions? . Are men of letters, his- 
torians, and moralists merely actors whom we have no right to 
study except in the réles which they have chosen and defined for 
themselves? Are we only permitted to see them on the stage? Or 
is it allowable, when our knowledge is sufficient, boldly and yet 
gently to insert the scalpel and show the weak points of the armor, 
the faulty joints between the talent and the soul ; allowable to praise 
the talent while indicating the defects in the soul which actually 
affect the talent and any permanent influence it may exercise? Will 
literature lose by such a proceeding? It is possible that it may; 
but the science of psychology will gain.” 


Says Herr Brandes: “His criticism produces an organism, a 
life, as poetry does. . . . . It does not break up the human soul 
into its component parts, so that we only gain an understanding of 
it as a piece of dead mechanism, without having any idea what it is 
like when it is in movement. No, he shows us the machine at 
work. We see the fire that drives it and hear the noise it makes 
while we are learning the secrets of its construction.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE MIND OF A MONKEY. 


gees waning additions to our stock of facts in animal psy- 

chology are made by the recent experiments of Kinnaman on 
monkeys. These are described and analyzed in the Revue Scien- 
tifique (Paris, May 14) by Messrs. N. Vaschide and P. Rousseau. 
Like most recent writers on the subject, these investigators will 
not admit that animals reason; but they show clearly that the acts 
of a monkey exhibit features that remind one of the intelligent 
movements of a human being. Evidently much depends on one’s 
definition of intellect, and those who maintain that “ reason” is not 
too strong a word to apply to some of the mental processes of an 
animal will find much in these experiments to confirm them in this 
attitude. In his attempts to see whether monkeys could distin- 
guish sizes, forms, and colors, the experimenter placed food in 
boxes or other receptacles that differed only in size, form, or color 
from other receptacles containing no food. In many cases the 
animals were able, after a number of trials, to select the vessel 
containing the food merely from its form, size, or color. These 
experiments are compared by the authors with corresponding ex- 
periments made some time ago on dogs, cats, and other animals 
by Dr. Thorndike. They write: 


“Regarding the researches made on association, the author 
agrees with Thorndike’s thesis: He has proved no fact that neces- 
sitates for its interpretation an appeal to the existence of reason; 
he accepts the law already laid down by Thorndike in his investi- 
gations of hens, dogs, and cats, that progress consists in a gradual 
elimination of useless and unlucky movements and the reinforce- 
ments of movements that lead to success. He shows also that 
even a well-established association is susceptible of being dis- 
turbed. As to phenomena of imitation, they are limited to the fe- 
male. Perhaps this may be only the result of chance. It would 
seem that experiments should be repeated on this point with more 
numerous subjects. 

“Regarding the studies made of the perception and recognition 
of forms, sizes, and colors, it would seem that we must grant to 
monkeys at least the discernment of forms and sizes; but in rela- 
tion to the latter the reason for it remains to be explained . . . we 
must determine the mathematical relation that causes certain di- 
mensions to attract the monkey’s attention rather than others. 

“The series of experiments whose conclusions are most incon- 
testable are those relating to colors. The following points seem 
to be established : 

“1. Monkeys perceive colors. 2. Two grays that differ in clear- 
ness are distinguished less easily than two colors presenting an 
equal difference in clearness. 3. That the difference of clearness 
between two grays may be perceived, they must contain at least 
nine per cent. of white. 4. Monkeys are capable of distinguishing 
colors placed on gray whose degree of clearness is the same. 5. 
The male seems to prefer bright colors. ...... 

“Two facts seem to merit particular attention: The first. . . 
consists, on the part of the animal, of substitution, for a system of 
movements that does not attain the end sought for, of a different 
system. Thus, when the monkey could not open a fastening with 
his hands, he tried to do it with his teeth. This trait... evi- 
dently reminds us of human movements directed by an idea, and 
we may consider it as indicating ‘a psychologic life superior to 
that of animals incapable of this substitution.’ Dr. Thorndike 
noted in hens, cats, and dogs an analogous succession of different 
motions; but there was this essential difference, that the succes- 
sion of these acts indicated only the discontent, rage, and power- 
lessness of the animal shut up in the cage. Each of the acts was 
not applied systematically to a single mode of fastening. On the 
contrary, the persistence of the monkey should be noted. Doubt- 
less we can not consider it the effect of an act of reasoning will, 
but the novelty of the attitude allows us to consider it as a step 
toward the coordination, systemization, and finality that character- 
ize human acts. 

“The second fact relates to the attitude of the subjects when it 
was necessary to follow a rigorous and definite order in opening 
Successively the different fastenings of the box... . At the 
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eighty-sixth trial one of the monkeys reached the following suc- 
cession: 2, I, 2, 4, 3, 4, or only two errors in a series of acts of 
some difficulty. The considerable progress made indicates the 
existence of a memory already strongly organized. This is the 
criterion that, taking these investigations, as a whole, seems to us 
to definitely characterize the monkey’s psychologic life. The per- 
sistence of precise and organized recollections presents itself as 
the index of a psychologic consciousness that is already of a supe- 
rior quality."—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A MULE AND ITS OFFSPRING. 


ssc offspring of two different species, when such offspring is 

possible, is usually sterile. It is this fact which renders a 
general mixture of species impossible, and it was relied upon by 
the early opponents of Darwin to show the falsity of his theory of 
the origin of species. Since a species must always remain sepa- 
rate, they argued, it must have been separate in the past, and each 
species must have descended from a separate pair of created an- 





























EGYPTIAN MULE AND ITS YOUNG, 


cestors. One of our most familiar hybrids, the mule, usually fol- 
lows the law of species with great rigidity. Much interest, there- 
fore, attaches to the news that an Egyptian mule has recently 
given birth to a foal. Even here, however, the father was not 
another mule, but a donkey. Whether the new hybrid will be the 
progenitor of a species remains to be seen. Probably the law of 
sterility, tho suspended for one generation, will appear in the next 
and preclude such an interesting result. The following para- 
graphs are translated from a brief article contributed to Za Nature 
(Paris) by M. Paviot, a French engineer at Fachen, Upper Egypt: 


“Egypt is the country of wonders and prodigies. Nature there 


is not content with astonishing fertility of soil. She also con- 
founds us with the fecundity of the native races—both vegetable 
and animal. Apropos of this, we have a case of a mule that has 
given birth to a colt—an instance that is unique, or, at any rate, 
exceedingly rare. 

“Ina little village of Upper Egypt a mule of good form and dis- 
tinguished bearing—almost an aristocratic mule—brought an off- 
spring into the world about nine months ago. The event caused 
SOMGSOF. S626. : 

“The pedigree of the mule is unknown . . . but she is remark- 
able for a fine head and large body that distinguish her from other 
mules of the vicinity. She must be about five years old. The 
father. of the new arrival was an ordinary donkey. 

“The little ‘ three-quarters’ is a donkey in its head and shoul- 
ders and a mule in the crupper and hind-legs. The fore-parts are 
covered with the black hair of a donkey, and its belly and legs 
with a mule’s long reddish hair. Its tail is long and resembles 
that of a colt. In three months it will be taught to bear burdens 
if fate does not prepare some other destiny for it. In any case the 
animal is doing well and growing wonderfully. 

“If the line of descent continues, what will the naturalists say? 
Will there arise a new species? This is hardly probable, altho 
they think in Egypt that it may take place. There are precedents, 
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but in general at the second or third generation sterility appears 
and all hope is deceived. The laws of the derivation of species 
The case that we have reported is none the 
less interesting, however, since it enables us to check once more 
our preconceived notions on the subject.”—7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEs?T. 


remain victorious. 


STRAIGHTENING THE BENT SHAFT OF A 
BATTLE-SHIP. 


B gee recent collision between the battle-ships ///znozs and M7s- 

souri bent the latter’s propeller-shaft, and this has just been 
straightened out at the Brooklyn Navy Yard by what is regarded 
Says The 
American Machinist (June 2) under the heading, “ A Great Feat 


by machinists as a particularly neat piece of work. 


in Shaft-straightening ” 


“It seems that in maneuvering, the Wzssourz’s stem fouled the 
port-propeller of the ///:nozs, tearing away the upper strut, dam- 
aging the blades of the propeller, and bending the shaft near where 
the taper seat for the propeller begins. The propeller, having lost 
the support of the upper strut, sagged apparently about twelve 
inches. The department in Washington was of the opinion that 
the straightening operation, if possible at all, could not be done 
outside of the great steel-mills, and as a precautionary measure 
got bids fora new shaft. Captain Smith, however [chief of the 
Engineering Department at the Brooklyn Navy Yard], did not 
agree with the department, and stated that if it could be straight- 
ened at all he could do it, and in any case it would be well for the 
department to know what could or could not be done at the Brook- 
lyn navy-yard, 

“The shaft is 53 feet long, 16 inches in diameter, with a 9-inch 
hole reaching the entire length of the straight part, the hole in 
taper part being reduced to 4 inches. After considerable trouble 
(caused by the flange which had to be removed) the shaft was taken 
out and brought to the shops. Two lengths of the bronze casing 
were removed by planing a groove on one side. . . . These two 
lengths of casing were immediately over the bent portion of the 
shaft. On placing the shaft in the steady-rests in the lathe it was 
found to be 3% inches out of true. A sheet-iron furnace was im- 
provised, and with charcoal as fuel the shaft was heated to a mod- 
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erate red heat. This took several hours, and when ready the shaft 
was put into a Watson-Stillman press and subjected to pressure to 
take the kink out; it was then allowed to cool over night (it takes 
special legislation to work overtime at the navy-yard), and on 
being put in the lathe next morning was found to be only about 
one-half an inch out of straight. 

“While in position in the lathe it occurred to Captain Smith 
that it would be less trouble to apply the heat without removal 
fromthe lathe, so the boilermaker made the sheet-iron furnace in 
halves, which is seen in position in the illustration. The heat for 
this was obtained from a Buckeye oil-furnace, four jets of flame 
playing on either side of the shaft within the iron box. 

“ A rather interesting thing about this iron box is that the boiler- 
makers asserted that it would be burnt out before the job was com- 
pleted, owing to the fact that it was not lined with a non-conductor 
of heat; this was, however, not the case, the box being in good 
condition when the job was completed. 

“The Watson-Stillman 130-ton press is shown resting on the 
lathe bed and supporting the center of the shaft upon two gray- 
iron bearing blocks; the extreme end of the taper end of the shaft 
may be seen resting upon blocking on the lathe bed to the right of 
illustration. As soon as the desired heat was obtained, the oil- 
furnace and sheet-iron box were removed (in less than two minutes), 
the electric traveling-crane picked up the part of shaft supported 
by the Watson-Stillman press, the press was moved forward, a 
semicircular piece of metal placed on top of the shaft for the press 
ram to bear upon, and the pressure applied. Altho the rated power 
of the press used is 130 tons, the makers assured Captain Smith a 
pressure of 175 tons would not injure it. An ultimate pressure of 
160 tons was put on the shaft, and by successive heating and bend- 
ing the shaft was brought within y inch of straight, which is as 
near as any one could desire.” 


HIGH-POWER WIRE-WOUND GUNS. 


Boge NON wound with wire are something of a novelty in this 
country, altho they have been brought to great perfection 
abroad. One of these pieces, however, now building under the 
plans of the Board of Ordnance of the United States Army, and 
shortly to be tested at Sandy Hook, will, it is expected, be the 
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A GREAT FEAT IN SHAFT STRAIGHTENING. 
Courtesy of 7he American Machinist (New York). 
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most powerful weapon of its size 


and weight in existence. Zhe Scz- 


ee 


entific American prints a discussion 
of wire-wound guns in general, and 
a description of this one in partic- 
ular, from which we quote the fol- 


ee <2 i big Sa 


lowing paragraphs: 
D 


wife 


“If a person who was quite unac- 
quainted with modern gun-construc- 
tion were to watch the tedious and 
costly process of building up a mod- 
ern high-power gun, he would natur- 
ally ask why it is not forged out of 
one solid piece. The gunmaker, in 
explaining to the inquiring layman 
why guns must be built up piece- 
meal, would point out that, in for- 
ging masses of metal of the size that 
would be required, it would be im- 
possible to detect any hidden de- 
fects, and that, steel being a highly 
elastic material, it is necessary that 
in the finished gun, if the whole mass 
of the gun is to be available in re- 
sisting the bursting effects of the 
powder, the metal be brought into a 
certain condition of initial strain. 




















He would tell him that in a 12-inch 
gun, for instance, where there may 
be a foot or more of solid metal 
surrounding the bore, the pressure of the powder gases would 
stretch the metal at the bore of the gun to the rupture point be- 
fore the outer layers of metal were able to add their full re- 
sistance to that of the inner layers; that the bore of the gun 
would be cracked, and that the crack would eventually extend 
from bore to circumference. He would explain to him how Rod- 
man, an army officer at the time of our Civil War, very cleverly 
met the difficulty in cast-iron guns by running a stream of cold 
water through the bore of the gun when it was being cast, chilling 
and contracting the metal at the bore, with the result that as the 
body of the metal throughout the gun cooled from bore to circum- 
ference it contracted and gripped the bore, throwing the latter into 
a state of compression, and placing the rest of the metal of the gun 
in a state of initial tension. The effect of this was that when the 
gun was fired the pressure of the powder gases was felt through- 
out the whole section of the gun from bore to circumference and 
every part of the metal did its share of duty. 

“He would then explain to him that as the manufacture of steel 
developed, the superiority of this metal to cast-iron for gun manu- 
facture became evident, and the Rodman principle of gun-construc- 
tion was applied by first making a steel tube containing the bore 

















A. Trunnion jacket. B. Wire. C. Segmental tube. D. Liner. 
€ROSS-SECTION THROUGH THE GUN AT THE POWDER CHAMBER. 


Courtesy of The Scientific American. 


WINDING THE WIRE UPON THE GUN, UNDER A TENSION OF 2,500 POUNDS PER WIRE, 


Courtesy of 7he Sctentific American, 


of the gun, and then shrinking on successive hoops of steel which, 
as they cooled, threw the inner tube into a state of compression, 
and were themselves left in a state of tension. He would explain 
to him further that in addition to the higher resisting qualities of 
steel over cast-iron, the former metal, having the advantage of 
being built up in hoops which are forged on a mandrel, the metal 
of the hoeps can be subjected to more thorough working and in- 
spection, with a view to improving the quality of the steel and 
eliminating all defects. The gun manufacturer would then pro- 
ceed to explain to our supposititious layman that the system of 
building up guns by winding steel wire upon an inner tube was a 
further step in the direction of securing thorough inspection of the 
steel, and of placing the finished gun under conditions of initial 
compression and tension which would be accurately known to the 
maker. 

“Altho the wire-wound gun is but little known in the United 
States, the gun built by Captain Crozier and the various Brown 
wire guns which have been built and tested by the army being the 
only guns of the wire type that have been built in this country, the 
wire-wound system has been adopted by the English navy and is 
the standard type that is built by the two great gun-making firms 
of Armstrong and Vickers-Maxim in England. All the iarge guns 
of the latest English war-ships are wire guns, as are the weapons 
which are doing such good service in the Japanese navy during the 
present war in the Far East. The system has, therefore, long ago 
passed beyond the experimental stage. The difference between 
the wire gun herewith described) and the English and Japanese 
guns is that in the former the fundamental principles upon which 
wire guns are constructed have been carried farther along their 
logical lines of development, with ballistic results that are propor- 
tionately superior.” 

The new gun, the writer goes on to explain, is built on a founda- 
tion consisting of a forged steel tube with an elastic limit of 60,000 
pounds, covered with a so-called “ segmental tube” consisting of a 
series of sheets of rolled steel. On this the wire, one-seventh of 
an inch in diameter, is wound under a tension of 2,500 pounds, the 
thickness varying from seven layers at the breech to 21 [3 inches] 
over the powder-chamber. A trunnion-jacket, extending from the 
breech about twelve feet forward, is then shrunk on over the wire. 
An investigation of the strength of this form of gun by Professor 
Denton, of Stevens’s Institute, Hoboken, has brought out the fol- 
lowing facts, among others: 

“The distribution of the wire windings secured a practically 
uniform compressive resistance in the lining tube throughout its 
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length, and without exceeding about ninety per cent. of the elastic 
strength of the tightest wire. The lining of the tube was probably 
compressed so that under 50,000 pounds per square inch of powder 
pressure it was not required to exert a tensile resistance. In other 
words, the principles of the wire gun had by this system developed 
to such a high point that when this gun is fired at Sandy Hook in 
the last few rounds, with a maximum powder pressure of 50,000 
pounds to the square inch, and a corresponding muzzle velocity of 
about 3,900 feet per second, the lining tube will still be under some 
of the initial compression which was given to it when the wire was 
wound on; which means that the wire, with its high elastic limit of 
150,000 pounds to the square inch, will be comfortably taking care 
of the enormous forces developed by the powder. 

“The unusually high velocities secured in this gun are due to the 
exceptionally large powder-chamber. Owing to the abundant sup- 
ply of gas given off by the burning powder, the pressure on the 
base of the shell is maintained at a high figure even to the moment 
that the shell leaves the muzzle, when the pressure is no less than 
23,721 pounds to the square inch. In the earlier guns the powder 
pressures fell rapidly toward the muzzle, and it is this high muzzle- 
pressure that has caused the blowing off or bursting of the chase 
of several guns of the hooped type during the past few months. 
It can be seen at once that by increasing the number of windings 
of wire over the muzzle this part of the gun may be made relatively 
just as strong and reliable as any other portion.” 


A MACHINE FOR MAGNIFYING TIME. 


HIS somewhat startling name is applied by Zhe Technical 

World (Chicago) to the stroboscope, a device which, altho 

by no means new, has been used of late in some interesting inves- 

tigations of the nature of certain rapid motions. The paper just 

mentioned acknowledges at the outset of its article that its title is 

really a misnomer—for, of course, time can not be magnified any 
more than space. It goes on to say: 

“But just as it is possible for the microscope to project upon 
the retina impressions that render objects visible which are really 
invisible to the naked eye, so it is possible by mechanical means 
to reproduce at moderate speed successive views of an object 
which is moving so rapidly that it can not be seen by the unaided 
vision. . . pia 

“In the case of a rapidly revolving wheel, for example, the 
spokes appear a mere blur or wholly invisible to the eye. The 
stroboscope, however, enables us to realize the exact appearance of 
the moving object at a definite instant in its progress. By this 
means a movement that really takes place in a hundredth or a 
thousandth of a second may be seen drawn out to a quarter of a 
minute or more. The time of the movement is, as it were, mag- 
nified so as to enable it to be watched and examined at leisure. 

“The instrument that produces this wonderful result is almost 
ludicrously simple when one understands its principle. By means 
of electric sparks fired at rapidly recurring periods, or g revolving 
disk with slits passed before a lantern, the moving object is illu- 
minated in a succession of flashes. If the flashes coincide exactly 
with the period of the machine’s revolution, they will show it al- 
ways in one position, and to the observer it will seem at rest. By 
slightly retarding the flashes, so that they lag behind their time, 
the machine under observation will seem to move slowly, because 
at each revolution it is shown at a slightly later stage. Thusa 
movement too rapid for direct observation may be analyzed and 
watched slowly, the strains or vibrations at every point being 
clearly noted. You may, for example, watch the formation of the 
stitch in a sewing-machine, the exact way in which a gasoline 
motor works, and a thousand other machine movements where it 
is important to see slowly what goes on with lightning speed. The 
great glare of the arc-lamp is not a continuous light, but the see- 
saw of an alternating current, so fast that the eye can not catch the 
rise and fall of the illumination. The stroboscope will throw the 
image of the arc and screen so that the rise and fall of the light 
appear quite slow. and the effects of different kinds of carbons, 
different frequencies, and different methods of regulation can be 
judged. 

“The stroboscope principle has many applications, being used 
in the ondographe (wave recorder) and puissancegraphe (power re- 
corder), by which electric currents of immense rapidity can be 
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studied and the exact nature of their periodic action determined 
and recorded.” 





Nerve-Oscillations.—That an excited nerve does not re- 
spond steadily, but in waves or alternations of intensity, was 
shown by Dr. Charpentier, the French physiologist, several years 
ago in the case of the eye. He proved that a persistent luminous 
impression does not fade away gradually, but that before it van- 
ishes it undergoes several brief increases of intensity. Dr. Char- 
pentier’s recent discovery of radiations given otf by nervous tissue 
is fresh in our minds, and he has now, according toa report by 
M. C. de Villedeuil in Za Nature (Paris), proved that nervous 
energy may be transmitted over a metallic wire to a plate of phos- 
phorescent calcium sulfid, whose brightness it increases in the 
same manner as the nervous radiations increase it, thus enabling 
the oscillations of intensity to be detected, and even measured. 
Says M. de Villedeuil : 


“Direct measurements of the nerve-oscillations have already 
enabled him [Dr. Charpentier] to show that they are in number 
from 750 to 800 per second, which, taking into account the speed 
of propagation of the nervous force, corresponds to a wave-length 
of 35 to 36 millimeters [about 1% inches]. M. Charpentier has 
made a very important new experiment. , He takes two identical 
wire conductors, fixes them in two neighboring points of the nerve 
and connects them to the same screen. If they work separately, 
they produce an augmentation of the brilliancy of the plate. But 
if they work together it happens, for a certain distance of the 
points of insertion in the nerve, that the effect vanishes. He finds 
that this length of nerve is 15 to 16 millimeters, or about a half 
wave-length. The observed fact is thus to be explained as an in- 
stance of wave-interference.”—77aunslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





A Reversed Locomotive.—A powerful new four-cylinder 
compound locomotive in use on the Adriatic Railway, Italy, is de- 
scribed in Popular Mechanics (June). It has the cab in front of 
the boiler, the chimney coming behind and next to the water-tender. 
Says the writer: 


“This arrangement enables the use of a furnace of exceptional 
width without raising the boiler to a height impracticable on the 
railways, for the fire-box drops into the free space above the low 
wheels of the usual front truck. Arranged in this manner, a value 
of nine pounds of steam for each pound of coal, an increase of two 
pounds over that of the former arrangement, results. In fact, the 
entire mechanism conduces to economy of power; but two dis- 
tributors are used for the four cylinders, and Smith’s system of 
segmental valve-rings is employed. The position of the cab gives 
the enginemen a fine range of lookout and considerably lessens the 
dangers of railroading. This four-cylinder compound locomotive 
is superior to any other now in use. In daily service it hauls five 
times its own weight at a minimum expense; on one trip, with a 
load of 413 tons, using but 45 pounds of fuel per real train mile, 


with a maximum speed of 6534 miles per hour. Its power of ac- 
celeration is remarkable.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A GERMAN inventor has formulated the theory that many persons able to 
swim are drowned, when wrecked or accidentally thrown into the water, by being 
unable to keep the waves from dashing in their faces, and so gradually smothering 
them,” says Zhe American Inventor. “In order to overcome this danger, he has 
invented a life mask, which is to be worn with the life preserver. It is provided 
with valves which check the entrance of water, but which respond readily to suc- 
tion so that the wearer may readily breathe.” 


“A GERMAN has invented a new clock system which has some original fea- 
tures worthy of mention,” says 7he American Inventor. “ The system is that 
of a master clock which controls electrically as many individual clock installa- 
tions as may be required. The clock, which is installed in the house or place of 
business of the subscriber to the system, is similar to the ordinary one, inasmuch 
as it has a face and two hands ; but the works are replaced bya couple of mag- 
nets and a balance-wheel. The master clock is provided with a transmitting 
apparatus designed to be operated by the movement of the hands. An impulse is 
sent from the wires when the hands of the master clock advance one minute on 
the face of the dial. This impulse affects the magnets in the small clocks in such 
a way that the hands are advanced the same amount as were the hands of the 
master clock. This operation is kept up indefinitely, and, of course, all of the 
small clocks keep exactly the same time as the master clock. The small clocks 
are inexpensive and comparatively little current is required to operate the sys- 
tem. The invention is in successful operation in several towns in Francé and 


Germany, and is at present being introduced into England.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WILL JAPAN BECOME CHRISTIAN? 


BOUT the middle of last month the following cablegram from 
Tokyo to the London Dazly Telegraph caught the attention 
of both the secular and the religious press: “A great religious 
meeting, promoted by influential men, was held in the park to-day 
to determine the question of founding in Japan a church pro-Chris- 
tian in character, but on independent lines. Leading men consider 
that the time has arrived to adopt the elements approved by the 
majority of civilized nations. An edict establishing a national 
church is not improbable.” 

It will be remembered that about fifteen years ago the idea of 
making Japan a Christian nation by edict was seriously considered 
by the Mikado and his advisors. This was in the flush of Japan’s 
enthusiasm for every- 
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nothing strange in their adopting the name Christian; but how 
much it would really advance the interests of pure and personal 
faith in Christ is doubtful.” 


A writer in 7he Christian Commonwealth (London) offers some 
statistics showing what progress Christianity has been able to 
make in Japan through the unaided efforts of the missionaries. 
He says: 


“ According to the very latest reports of the German missionary 
Schiller, the total number of Japanese Christians in 1902 was 129,- 
134, of whom 46,634 were Protestants, 26,680 Greek Catholics, and 
55,824 Roman Catholics. In addition to these, there are thou- 
sands of children who are not included in the reports of the Protes- 
tant churches, so that the total number will easily be 200,000 for the’ 
whole empire. This is, indeed, a small percentage in a total popu- 
lation of about 45,000,000. Yet it represents a great achievement 
when we remember that it is only thirty years since the law pun- 
ishing persons for be- 





thing Western. Later 
there came a reaction 
against Western re- 
ligion, and the Chris- 
tian missions in Japan, 
which for a time had 
flourished phenomen- 
ally, fell into tempo- 
rary disfavor. What 
the attitude of the Jap- 
anese people generally 
toward Christianity 








now is may perhaps 





be inferred from the 
following ‘extract from 
the report submitted 
by the Board of For- 
eign Missions to the 
Methodist Protestant 
Conference at Wash- 











coming Christians was 
abrogated and the pub- 
lic warnings against 
Christianity as ‘ the 
wicked sect’ were 
taken down from the 
bulletin-boards.” 





The Evening Mail 
(New York) remarks: 


“Nothing could be 
more foolish and 
shallow than to sup- 
pose that a triumph of 
Japan over Russia 
would set the wheels 
of Christian progress 
in Asia backward. An 
increase of Japan’s 
power and responsi- 
bility could only em- 
phasize the vanity of 
that country’s depen- 











ington: “ The opinion 
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held by some that 


In command of Japanese navy. 








Japan has become a 











dence on its old Asiatic 
religions and_ philo- 
sophical systems. Its 


ADMIRAL URIU, 
The hero of Chemulpo. 











Christian nation is far 
from correct. Idola 
try, superstition, and atheism largely prevail. The great mass of 
the population has not become impressed with Christian teaching. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of the New York G/vée, the masses 
would probably loyally embrace Christianity should the Emperor 
so decree. The same paper continues in explanation: 


” 


“ Travelers, listing the peculiarities of the Sunrise Kingdom, 
have often noted that the Japanese were not so much irreligious as 
non-religious. The habit of personal devotion, as we understand 
that state, seems almost altogether absent. The Shintoism and 
Buddhism which exist are secular rather than sacred. Hence it is 
that the Christian missionaries, altho the Government and the peo- 
ple are tolerant, have made little progress, the number of converts 
being pitifully small. Hence it also is (religion being deemed a 
public rather than a private thing and one form being thought 
about as good as another) that the majority of the population would 
probably loyally obey the edict if the Emperor, for secular or other 
reasons, should proclaim Christianity as the state religion. The 
clew to the Japanese character is patriotism. To the demands, or 
supposed demands, of this everything else is subordinate.” 


The Boston Watchman (Baptist) remarks editorially : 


“Of course there is no spiritual element in this movement. It 
does not indicate an adoption of the Christian life, or even an in- 
tellectual acceptance of the truths of Christianity. What is pro- 
posed is merely a formal adoption of the Christian name, so that 
Japan may be called a Christian nation and rank with England, 
Germany, and the United States. The Japanese hate the name 
pagan; they have now no national religion, and there would be 


TWO CHRISTIAN JAPANESE ADMIRALS. 





existing religions no 
more fit into its pres- 
ent political and social 
development than its old-time philosophical premises fit into the 
scientific progress, wholly derived from Christendom, upon which 
it is founding its successes against the Russians. 

“The new day for Japan means readjustment all around. The 
country is irrevocably committed to modern progress. Some 
form of Christianity which is elastic enough to serve as a sure 
stepping-stone between the old and the new is altogether likely to 
make its way. And through Japan the lump of Christian philoso- 
phy may be expected to leaven the loaf of Chinese life more surely 
and expeditiously than it could through direct missionary effort in 
China itself.” 


This meeting at Tokyo, 7ze Mail adds, may prove an epoch- 
marking event in the history of Japan even more important than the 
beginning of the war with Russia. 


Is the Theologian Disappearing ?—Professor Scott, 
of the Congregational Theological Seminary, Chicago, said re- 
cently: “One result of religious uncertainty is the disappearance 
of the theologian. The younger scholars, under radical influences, 
have turned away from theology; so that it is now very difficult in 
America to find men qualified to become professors of theology.” 
This opinion is held by other careful observers, says 7he Presby- 
terian (Philadelphia); and it continues: 


“It is said that in our theological seminaries very few students 
are making a specialty of systematic theology. The times do not 
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favor fine theological distinctions and definitions. Doctrine is not 
prized, nor understood, as in the days of our fathers. Doubt and 
uncertainty abound. Loose thinking is dominant. All sorts of 
opinions prevail in and out of the church. A hearing is given to 
all kinds of isms. Indifference in regard to what men believe ob- 
tains. The reading of the day can hardly be called theologic, even 
in ministerial circles. -_ 

“Is it not time our divinity schools were giving special attention 
to this subject, and were offering special inducements to their 
brightest men to devote time and energy to the fullest and most 
accurate mastery of theology? They should be able to turn out 
men who not only understand it in its various relations and 
branches for ministerial purposes, but who can teach it, and ex 
pound it, and defend it as occasion requires. Theology is the 
greatest and grandest of sciences, and is bound, sooner or later, to 
come to its rightful and regal position as an enlightening, stimula- 
ting, regulative, and discriminating factor. We do not believe the 
world has outgrown the need for it, or that any substitute for it 
exists.” 


CONDITIONAL FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


are claim is put forth by the Rev. A. Lincoln Shute, in a vol- 

ume called “The Fatherhood of God,” that, notwithstand- 
ing an extremely limited number of works which treat the sub- 
ject imperfectly, the whole range of Biblical literature contains 
“no thorough attempt to set forth and establish the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Fatherhood.” ‘The design of his book is to supply 
such a work and to emphasize the only adequate basis that “a true 


” 


sociology ” can adopt for pressing the doctrine of the brotherhood 
of man. All advocates of the universal divine Fatherhood, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shute, make a vital mistake when they fail to dis- 
cern that “ the Scriptures ground the divine family relationship not 
in creation, but in redemption.” » The summary of his fundamen- 
tal argument is given in the following quotation : 


“The Old Testament knows nothing of a universal divine Father- 
hood. In perfect harmony and consistency with the writers of the 
old dispensation Christ and his apostles teach a conditional moral 
and spiritual Fatherhood and sonship. In the divine family this 
sonship is by grace and not by nature, not from Adam, but from 
Christ, not based on creation, but grounded in redemption. Christ 
by his atonement makes it universal in infancy, universally possi- 
ble for all free intelligences, but not thereby actually universal for 
all classes regardless of their moral choice or nature. 

“Also . . . the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood is weak in 
that it is based neither on Scripture nor in any necessity of reason, 
that it is inconsistent with evangelical Christianity, involves horri- 
ble absurdities, is fraught with the gravest dangers because of its 
fundamental relation to unscriptural systems of theology, and, 
therefore, is a most cruel and deceptive doctrine. 

“On the other hand, the doctrine of moral, spiritual, and condi 
tional Fatherhood and sonship, is consistent with Scripture and 
reason, meets all the requirements of the case, fits in perfectly 
with all correlated facts and doctrines of experience and revela- 
tion, furnishes the only basis for the solution of earth’s social 
problems, and presents a hope worth entertaining and bounded 
only by man’s insanely wicked determination to choose Satan in- 
stead of God to be his Father.” 


It is the contention of the author that the supreme sociological 
need of the world is a “ truly brotherly brotherhood”; buthe finds 
no sufficient basis for such a brotherhood in the doctrine of the 
universal Fatherhood. That doctrine merely implies brotherhood 
from the fact of our descent from a common earthly father, and 
our relations of interdependence among ourselves. But this natu- 
ral brotherhood does not succeed in exterminating unbrotherliness. 
Says the writer: 

“The natural son or the natural brother will build his own for- 
tunes on the ruin of his natural father or brother. Such a brother- 
hood (and the universal Fatherhood has no basis for anything bet- 
ter) would leave the heart of man as barren as socialism leaves it. 
Any brotherhood which is based on the doctrines of a Fatherhood 


which teaches that all men are ‘ equally’ the children of God be- 
cause there is and can be no difference in the essential nature of 
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various groups of men, tho, with the French Revolutionists, it 
adopts the motto, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ will never rec- 
ognize the rights of man except in theory. All schemes of social 
regeneration and theories and doctrines of brotherhood are funda- 
mentally deficient which do not recognize that the reason why 
there is a burning social problem is that the nature of man is 
wrong, that there is a radical difference in the essential nature of 
the two groups of men known in Scripture as the children of the 
devil and the sons of God, and that this difference of nature arises 
from a difference of nature between the father of one class and the 
Father of the other. Unbrotherliness will not cease till the un- 
brotherly spirit, arising out of a disordered and essentially depraved 
nature, has been removed by the divine begetting of a new spirit, 
a new nature.” 


Hence, continues the author, for the real brotherhood, after 
which the wise and far-seeing social reformer is striving, the only 
sufficient basis is in the true doctrine of the Fatherhood. “ A new 
brotherhood is a necessity, a brotherhood which is the outgrowth, 
not of an imaginary universal Fatherhood that calls men the sons 
of God by physical relationship, but of a real moral and spiritual 
relation of sonship that involves a participation in the moral char- 
acter of the divine Father. When men become children ot God, 
the bond which unites them to the Father will join the children in 
the real brotherhood. . . . In such a brotherhood, and in such 
only, will the wrongs which now afflict society become an impos- 
sibility.” 


‘““THE GREAT DELUSION OF OUR TIME.” 


ae great delusion of the age, according to the Rev. John 

Henry Denison, finds expression in the present magisterial 
attitude of the human mind toward questions of morality and of 
religion. “This egotistic cast or vogue of thought,” says Mr. 
Denison, who writes in 7he Atlantic Monthly (June), “ envelopes 
the mind of the age; it is more authoritative than Kaiser or Pope, 
than dogma or creed; it percolates through all classes; it pene- 
trates our literature; it colors our judgment.” ‘The age bases its 
sense of supreme judicial qualification, the writer states, on its 
conception of evolution, “that philosophy which more than any 
other is the distinguishing and magisterial equipment of our day.” 
Taking as his text two recent magazine articles, one by Mr. Brooks 
Adams, the other by Mr. Jack London, in both of which the au- 
thors estimate certain social problems in the light of natural selec- 
tion, Mr. Denison proceeds to hisargument. We quote as follows: 


“The peculiar feature of our times is not that the world is ona 
primitive tooth-and-nail basis, but that it stands acquitted—nay, 
justified —by a verdict apparently based upon the doctrine of evo- 
lution, and that conscience is discredited and put out of court by 
the apparent authority of those standards which have given usa 
supreme and magisterial position among the ages. The Troglo- 
dyte now has an unassailable backer in the scholar who sits ona 
judgment-seat higher than that of Moses, and who says to the 
world: ‘ You have no grounds for crying “feccavi” ; you have 
not sinned; you are doing just right; you are debtor to the flesh 
to live after the flesh. It is nature’s decree, not that you should 
be a brother to your neighbor, but that you should rob him and 
fight him for a livelihood.’ 

“Words would fail to tell how, from the time when Darwin’s 
and Spencer’s philosophies were published, this magisterial ten- 
dency has proceeded to assist the Troglodyte in cheapening char- 
acter, by its judicial decisions based on the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. It has not only enabled our primitive friend to throw bricks 
with greater cheerfulness, but it has made his creed impregnable 
—nay, it has enabled him to make all other creeds look foolish. 
The Troglodyte always believed that preachers of righteousness 
retained the claw-foot under their shoes and stockings. He knew 
that prophets and apostles only waited for a chance to show their 
teeth. His intuition told him that generous people were really 
scabbing when they went about doing good. He saw bya kind of 
cosmic light that those great ideals upon which our higher morality 
fed were silly dreams. His reason told him that the power which 
makes for righteousness was a sun-god, or a highly developed form 
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of ghost worship, or a fetish, due to the effect of environment. He 
always uzderstood that the moral nature itself was a product of 
circumstance without the least atom of final authority, a kind of 
vermiform appendix which were best removed, since its place has 
been superseded by the exact knowledge of the cosmic law. Why 
should a man longer be punched by conscience when he has risen 
to an understanding of nature’s decree? What do we want of 
morals when reason has become supreme? All this the Troglo- 
dyte knew in his heart, but he was a little shy of telling it because 
the stalwart moralists had the ear of public opinion. Now, be- 
hold a Daniel come to judgment, who has not 


Through long ages they have maintained this fight, not for a sys- 
tem of ethics, but for the worth and deliverance of the moral na- 
ture itself. Often they have felt the tooth and nail—ay, the beak 
and the claw—of a degenerate civilization. Often they have been 
brought before magistrates, robbed of their goods, delivered unto 
death. Always they have appeared to be opposing the cosmic 
order, always they have been called fools for their exaggerated 
valuation of the moral nature. And yet to them it has always ap- 
peared to be the one great reality of this life, the soul of humanity, 
the offspring of the gods, the heir of a life beyond the grave, the 

bond of a human brotherhood. For all hu- 








only confirmed his suspicions, proved his 
creed, and made him a prophet of the cosmos, 
but has made the stalwart moralists them- 
selves give up the validity of their moral per- 
ceptions, while they try to explain that their 
opinions were really based on evolution. 

“If our primitive friend has any sense of 
humor, his sides must shake over this last per- 
formance, for it has made him look not only 
honest, but authoritative. Ithas stimulated a 
natural passion for his primitive ideals, and it 
has taken the wind out of some of his oppo- 
nents. Their voice is not as clear, nor their 
presence as distinguishable, nor is the mass 
of people as much interested in them. In 
fact, the popular interest leans toward ani- 
malism; the animal cuts more figure than the 
spiritual. The scientific moralists are think- 
ing their case over; many of them are still 
trying to patch it up with evolution. They 
have not yet dreamed of falling back upon the 
validity of the moral perception itself. And 
there are a great many people who want to be 











man suffering there seemed to be compensa- 
tion if only this higher manhood were not 
debased, but for moral defeat there was no 
compensation. Therefore, to deliver this 
moral nature they have dared the worst... . 

“There is something in this estimate that 
awakens a response in humanity; it touches a 
lost chord. It is no vague intuition; it is the 
testimony of the moral constitution itself, and 
it appeals to the moral consciousness in every 
oneof us. It is backed up by the logic of life. 
It is like the testimony of the elm-tree when 
it tells us that it must have sunlight and air 
for its top, and moisture and earth for its 
roots. It is by this authority that the fools 
speak and act. Not always have they under- 
stood; often they have been beguiled into 
thinking that their real authority was a dogma 
ora theology. Then they have ceased to be 
fools; they have become magisterial, and 
have crushed their religious genuises and 
killed their prophets. Often they have fan- 
cied that they have eliminated the element of 











good, but have lost faith in their moral ideals, 
and are humbly looking to the scientists and 
the philosophers for their moral nutriment. 
As to the prophets and apostles, their voice __ ity and of religion. 
is still and small in the ear of a moral nature 

whose main study it is to supply practical ethics enough to make 
business prosperous and the governing party secure.” 


Could there be a greater delusion, asks Mr. Denison, than this 
sense of magistracy? The age which assumes it holds up as a 
torch the most authoritative type of evolution, and “ by its illumina- 
tion we see the column of humanity with reversed arms turning its 
back on all the great ideals toward which it has crawled upward in 
the space of a hundred thousand years or so, cheapening the moral 
nature, and marching back without conviction of sin toward the 
original homunculus.” 

But there is another element which enters into the situation, an 
element supplied by a class of men whom Mr. Denison, ironically 
adopting the magisterial point of view, designates “fools.” “This 
does not mean that they are obliged to have guardians appointed 
over them; in reality, many of them are guardians of the common- 


” 


wealth or community to which they belong.” Of these men Mr. 


Denison writes further: 


“ They are not dull in practical affairs; their foolishness consists 
in the fact that all their high ideals and inspirations rest upon a 
so-called semi-mythical or subliminal basis which they can not 
prove before this infallible tribunal that has indorsed our friend 
the Troglodyte. They can not make their articles of faith square 
with any specific type of evolutionary doctrine, or prove their reve- 
lations to the latest type of scholarship. . . . They have one su- 
preme authority—it is moral perception assisted by science. It is 
made keen by practical use, and clear by walking in the light of 
the highest ideals. ‘They and they alone see the value of the moral 
organism; they see that its supreme organic law is love. They 
see that there is a power behind it, a power which makes for right- 
eousness, and that it has its supreme embodiment in the gospel of 
Christ. They see the importance of the struggle for bread. Their 
heart goes out with sympathy for those who are in that struggle ; 
they themselves are in it, and they know what it means. They 
know the sinister outlook of the cosmic order; they have felt its 
dread temptation. They know the bitterness of defeat in battle. 


REV. JOHN HENRY DENISON. 


He deplores the modern magisterial attitude : cael e 
of the human mind toward matters of moral- have lost their dynamic force. Nowand then 





mystery from ethics and established morals 
ona basis of scientific logic; and then they 


there has been a fool who has understood, 

and his voice has shaken the world. For ev- 
ery great leader of men, whose trumpet note has rallied the army 
of righteousness, and led it to victory, has been face to face with 
the power that makes for righteousness, so that he could say with 
one of old: ‘I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but 
now mine eye seeth thee.’” 

History, says Mr. Denison in conclusion, resolves itself into one 
supreme battle-field, on which is enacted, not the mere physical 
struggle for existence, but the fight of the moral nature, first for 
survival, then for conquest, through the power of its suprarational 
ideals. “It is the battle of the fools; and there is but one great 
question to-day—namely, whether we will cling to our magisterial 
tendency, or join the fools and accept the validity of the moral 
perceptions.” 


A REACTION TOWARD MYSTICISM. 


|" an age generally recognized as intensely commercial a current 

of public interest setting strongly in the direction of mysti- 
cism may seem an incongruity. Yet such a tendency is detected by 
a writer in 7he Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston), 
who regards it as a natural reaction from the universal overempha- 
sis on the things of this world, “an oscillation between opposite 
sentiments and types which keeps us comprehensive and sane.” 
Says this writer: 

“The brief and hostile article on mysticism in the ‘ Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,’ written by Professor Seth about twenty years ago, 
marks the state of opinion then. At that time there was only one 
important book in English on the subject, Vaughan’s ‘ Hours 
with the Mystics,’ the dying effort of a brilliant young man, which 
saw the light in 1860, and afterward went out of print. Up to 
comparatively recent years the mystical point of view was either 
neglected by English and American thinkers or touched upon with 
ill-disguised contempt as impossible to people of common sense. 

“The reaction has come like a full tide. In 1891 the Glasgow 
Gifford Lectures by Principal Caird on the Fundamental Ideas of 
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Christianity presented with keen logical analysis an essentially 
mystical interpretation of religion. In 1899 the Bampton Lectures 
at Oxford (the titles of these lectures for over a century fairly in- 
dicating the current of English thought) were delivered by W. R. 
Inge on Christian mysticism. Later Prof. William James’s Gifford 
Lectures on Varieties of Religious Experience gave mysticism its 
first important psychological recognition. Récéjac’s difficult and 
suggestive discussion of the Philosophy of Mysticism has been 
translated from the French. And last year appeared Rev. Arthur 
Devine’s huge ‘Manual of Mystical Theology,’ written from the 
Roman Catholic point of view. So it is no longer the day of con- 
tempt. The mystics are coming into their own. And it is begin- 
ning to be suspected that true religion, as given us in the words of 
Christ, and at more length in the teachings of Paul, and especially 
of John, is not a little mystical.” 

The essential characteristic of mystical religion this writer de- 
fines simply as “ the immediate communion of the soul with God.” 


A CLERICAL CAMPAIGN AGAINST DIVORCE. 


4 ree executive committee of the Interchurch Conference on 

Marriage and Divorce has recently issued its first general 
address to the public. This takes the form of an appeal to the 
Christian public for a fuller realization of the sanctity of marriage, 
and aims to prepare the way for more definite action in the future. 
Statistics are quoted for 1903, showing the proportion of divorces 
to marriages in eight States as follows: In Maine, 1 to6; in New 
Hampshire, 1 to 8.3; in Vermont, 1 to 10; in Massachusetts, 1 to 
16; in Rhode Island, 1 to 8; in Ohio, 1 to 8.8; in Indiana, 1 to 
7-6; in Michigan, 1 to11. These States show “a rapid and steady 
increase in divorces during the decade,” and this condition the 
committee believes to be true of the country at large. In the 
course of the appeal we read: “ The hope of curing and crushing 
the horrible tendencies to facile and frequent divorce rests, we be- 
lieve, upon impressing and inculcating such an intense conviction 
of what marriage is, and of what marriage means, that it will cease 
to be entered into ‘ unadvisedly or lightly ’ that neither man 
nor woman shall dare 
enter the precincts of be- 
trothal without the tested 
certainty of love, without 





the full recognition of 
the mutual duty of ser- 
vice, forbearance, and 
faithfulness which it in- 
volves.” 

The churches repre- 
sented by the conference 
are: The Protestant 
Episcopal, the Presbyte- 
rian, the Methodist, the 
Methodist South, 
the Dutch Reformed, the 
German Reformed, the 
United Presbyterian, the 
Lutheran, the Baptist, 
the Congregationalist, the 














Universalist, the Unita- 
Se ears te ORS, rian, the Reformed Pres- 
byterian, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, and the Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches. “It is noteworthy,” remarks the 
Philadelphia ress, “ that this Interchurch Conference is the first 
body in which all the leading Protestant denominations of America 


Chairman of the Interchurch Conference on 
Marriage and Divorce. 


have come together by official representation.” According to the 
reported statement of one of its members, the work of the confer- 
ence is along two lines. It aims, in the first place, to secure some 
uniformity of attitude among the churches on the question of the 
remarriage of divorced persons, and, in the second place, to secure 
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better and uniform divorce laws for the whole nation. On the 
latter point Zhe Times (New York) remarks: 


“ As to legislation, it is probably not feasible, and it is doubtful 
whether it be desirable, to secure national statutes on the subject. 
Habits and ways of thinking upon the subject differ in different 
parts of the country. A 
state statute may be pre- 
sumed to represent the 
local feeling. It has, 
therefore, a better chance 
to be obeyed in good faith 
than a national statute 
which should go counter 
to local feeling. And this 
as a matter of policy and 
without reference to the 
serious constitutional 
question involved. An 
attempt to legislate, by 
Congress, on the subject 
of marriage and divorce 
would certainly be resent- 
ed as a usurpation, and 
would be in danger of be- 
ing declared so by the 
courts.” 














Says The Church 
Standard (Philadelphia) : 














REV. DR. WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, 


Secretary of the Interchurch Conference on 
Marriage and Divorce. 


“On the one hand, it 
would be impossible to 
procure the adoption of 
an amendment of the Constitution of the United States under 
which a// divorces should be prohibited ; and if it were possible to 
bring all legislation concerning marriage within the power of Con- 
gress, there is every reason to fear that Congressional legislation 
would represent the lower, and not the higher, view of the sanc 
tity of marriage. The hope of bringing all the States separately 
to adopt and maintain one and the same law of marriage and 
divorce is too futile to be seriously entertained. In this, there- 
fore, the very best that can be done is that Christian people, in 
each and every State of the Union, should labor, in season and out 
of season, to elevate the legislation of the States to the standard 
of Christian obligation. There is no other way to proceed, and it 
is evident that this way can not be immediately successful.” 


The New York /udependent, referring to certain pulpit pro- 
nouncements which followed upon the publication of the confer- 
ence’s appeal, says: 


“ These utterances undoubtedly reflect a determination in certain 
ecclesiastical circles to brand divorce as immoral, and to render it 
more difficult, by statutory means if possible, and at least by with- 
holding * the religious sanction’ from divorced persons wishing to 
remarry. 

“On the latter point we have nothing whatever to say. The first 
duty of all professors of religion, of whatever denomination, is to 
be sincere. If they believe that divorce is always inherently im- 
moral and remarriage essentially ‘ adulterous ’—as the Presbyte- 
rian moderator characterized it—let them by all means refuse to 
condone it or to dignify it in the name of religion. But when 
ecclesiastical influence is brought to bear upon the civil laws, in 
such cases made and provided, it is the duty of citizens who think 
that clerics like other men sometimes err in judgment, to point out 
their errors, and try to restrain them from doing mischief. 
Divorce, under modern conditions, is to some extent incidental to 
the liberation of women from centuries of subjection. It is ina 
degree correlated with profound changes of moral sentiment touch- 
ing the right of woman to be a free individual, holding sacred in 
her own keeping her affections and her person.” 


While undoubtedly much divorce at the present time, admits 
The Independent, must be attributed to low ideals, instability of 
character, and uncontrolled sex-passion, this truth, it adds, should 
not blind us to the further fact that many cases of divorce are at- 
tributable to high rather than to low conceptions of what the mar- 
riage relation should be. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN’S CHOICE BETWEEN OFFENSIVE 
AND DEFENSIVE. 


~ROM an attentive perusal of expert effusions in the London 
Standard, the Paris /igaro, and the -rankfurter Zeitung, 
General Kuropatkin will ascertain that there are three courses 
open tohim. He may stay where he is, near Liao-Yang, and pre- 
pare himself to take the offensive against the approaching Japa- 
nese; or he may fall back upon Mukden; finally, he may march 
to the relief of Port Arthur. 

Beyond this point, the strategical education of the Russian com- 
mander, so far.as the newspapers of Europe are responsible for it, 
does not go.. The experts can not decide for him what he is to do. 
Yet they all admit that he has, for once, his long-expected oppor- 
tunity to abandon the defensive and spring to the offensive. The 
London 7zmes reminds General Kuropatkin of French predictions 
that the Russian army at Liao-Yang was waiting only for the Japa- 
nese to come near enough. The Japanese are believed by the 
London Standard to b: very near indeed : 


“The whole situation calls up very vividly to one’s recollection 
the position of the unfortunate Austrian general in Ulm in Octo- 
ber, 1805, when Napoleon and the Grand Army were closing round 
about him. Kuropatkin, it is true, has no such odds—three to one 
—against him as yet, but he seems to have all Mack’s other diffi- 
culties to contend with in an aggravated form. That general was 
not ruined because he did not know what to do, but because he 
had no efficient staff and no sufficient organization through which 
to carry out his designs, which were perfectly sound in themselves. 
But, like Mack, General Kuropatkin’s hands are tied by a make- 
shift organization and the consequent difficulties of securing the 
execution of his orders. His great, indeed his only, chance now 
is resolutely to abandon all stores accumulated along the railway 
line, and march with every available man against the Japanese 
seeking to bar his path.” 


The strategical situation as thus conceived corresponds to the 
reality, avers the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), which thinks that Rus- 
sia’s forces are now drawn together within a great oval of which 
Liao-Yang is the southern point and Mukden the northern point. 
The Japanese are pushing northward upon the Russian lines while 
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EUROPE AND JAPAN. 


Europe: “ He’s ugly, but I will grow accustomed to him.” 
—Jugend (Munich). 
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Kuropatkin is intrenching himself at Liao-Yang. But the uncer- 


tainty regarding Port Arthur makes all the experts—whether those 
of the London 77zmes and Maiz/ with pro-Japanese sentiments, or 
those of the Paris /igaro, Temps, and Journal des Débats, who, 
of course, favor the Russians—hesitate to predict the next step. 
The expert of the Frankfurter Zeitung argues that Kuropatkin 
may take the offensive if only because of the “ sheer desperation” 
of his position. But he will have to do this speedily, since the 
choice will not be left him for long: 

“To be sure, even in the event of Kuropatkin’s success, the war 
would not be atan end. But, at any rate, the first Japanese army 
would be definitely repulsed if not altogether annihilated. It 
would then be rational—as at present it is highly irrational—to talk 
in St. Petersburg as if Russia had the alternative of assuming the 
grand offensive by a forward movement decisive of the whole 
struggle. In a little while Kuropatkin will have no alternative, for 
the only thing left him will be inglorious retreat.” 

Assuming for the sake of argument that there will be a genuine 
battle at or near Liao-Yang, Kuropatkin will put 100,000 men in 
the field, says the Paris Gau/ois, whose expert is a competent and 
reliable French officer. The Japanese will have more than 100,000 
troops with which to oppose Kuropatkin, says this authority, 
“but their men will be exhausted by the terrible marches they will 
have made.” And we must not forget that Kuropatkin may pre- 
fer, after all, to retire to Mukden, before fighting, a hypothesis 
which the London 77mes ironically indorses. The English do not 
seem to credit Kuropatkin with a design of marching south to the 
relief of Port Arthur. Says the expert of the London JZaz/: 


“If he retreats, he abandons Port Arthur, which will certainly 
fall, the Russian troops scattered in small detachments to the south 
of Liao-Yang, and the holy city of Mukden. He must retire 
through a hostile territory, for the Chinese and Chunchuses have 
been exasperated by Admiral Alexeieff’s burnings of villages and 
shootings of reported brigands. He must practically surrender all 
hope of reconquering southern Manchuria or of lending a hand to 
the Baltic fleet if that force ever sails. 

“If he stands and fights a great battle, he is probably doomed.” 


No operations of Kuropatkin’s can now ameliorate the Port 
Arthur crisis, thinks the Vienna Meue Freie Presse. That place 
must be “ left to itself.”"— 77rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 








THE FALLING IDOL. 


“ Look out, Japan, or when the Colossus falls he will crush you!” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


GERMAN JOLLITY OVER RUSSIAN REVERSES. 
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VICE ADMIRAL BEZO- 
BRAZOFF. 


GRAND DUKE BORIS, 


He was at the front, but went 
home after the Makaroff epi- 
sode at Port Arthur 


Not to be confused with the 
Mr. Bezobrazoff whose advice 
was taken by the Czar during 
the weeks preceding the war. 


army” lost 
weeks ago. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SMYRNOFF, 


Said to have marched with a 
force to establish the where- 
abouts of the 
to sight a few 


LIEUT.-GEN. ZILINSKY. ADMIRAL ROZHDESTVENSKY. 


He has been chosen, says the 
Paris Figaro, to command the 
fleet that will leave for the Far 
East this summer, 


He is said to be urging Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin to abandon 
the policy of retreat and to 
march on Port Arthur, 


“mysterious 


PROMOTORS OF THE KUROPATKIN PLAN. 


SUPPRESSED HORRORS OF RUSSIAN 
BUREAUCRACY. 


*ELDOM has an earthly ruler stood revealed ina light more 
melancholy than that reflected upon the Russian Czar by not 
a little press comment in Western Europe. His critics deny him 
even the wisdom of affliction, contending, as a writer in the Ber- 
lin Nation does, that his country’s woes haunt him with a super- 
stitious dread lest he be Russia’s evil genius. This morbid sensi- 
tiveness in the young autocrat has been sympathetically referred 
to by a few French papers to refute allegations of a conspiracy of 
silence among the statesmen of St. Petersburg, who considerately 
hide many dire truths from the Romanoff. But when, by accident 
or design, Nicholas I]. at last learns facts long notorious to all but 
himself, he takes refuge, we are told by the Berlin Vorwarts, in 
prayers to St. Seraphim and in ghostly communion with the spirits 
of his “never-to-be-forgotten” father and grandfather. Such 
snapshots of temperament as these contrast strongly with the Paris 
Figaro’s pen portraits of Nicholas II. sticking black and blue pins 
into war maps and infusing—by telegraph—a Napoleonic energy 
into General Kuropatkin, Admiral Skrydloff, Admiral Alexeiefi, 
and other fighters not quite so famous. 

The truth is, declares 7he St. James's Gazette (London), that 
“Russia must be, humanly speaking, on the verge of a disaster in 
comparison with which the French Revolution sinks into insignifi- 
cance.” It sees too much reason to credit some extremely sensa- 
tional stories which are finding their way into the London Exress, 
the London Je/egraph, and the London Stazdard, all pointing to 
the existence of a reign of terror which Nicholas II. seems to sus- 
pect far less than does the outside world. “The measures of re- 
pression which are said to have been taken disclose a condition of 
things that goes far beyond the most gloomy anticipation,” 7e 
Standard remarks, an‘ it feels justified in publishing “under all 
reserve,” but with absolute faith in the sources of its information, 
particulars from which we quote: 

There is a general similarity in the intelligence from all parts 
concerning the exceptional activity of the secret police and the fre- 
quent disappearances of persons presumably suspected of implica- 
tion in political plots. In Kronstadt, where an attempt is reported 
to have been made to injure the forts, there have also been execu- 
tions under military law. In Moscow recently an eye-witness re- 
ports that eighty coffins, under military escort, were taken out of 
the town at dead of night by an unfrequented road which was 


picketed with soldiers, and buried, presumably in the woods, 
where soldiers had previously been observed maintaining an in- 
violable cordon. There is a nervous feeling in the very air, and 
even the most sober-minded are drawing ominous conclusions from 
the significant fact that the regiments stationed in European Russia 
are being retained in their places, and only the reservists called up 
under the mobilization orders are being forwarded to the front.” 

And by way of comment, our British contemporary, which has 
the highest reputation for caution and accuracy in the presentation 
of news, makes these observations: 

“There is no opening for skepticism as to the symptoms in all 
quarters of dangerous unrest. The marvel would be if Russian 
society, remaining essentially the same as in the long and dismal 
past, were not to develop in an aggravated form, under the stress 
of the conflict in the Far East, the familiar maladies. It is noth- 
ing at all new that the investigations, the arrests, the trials—if 
trials there have been—should have been conducted in secret, and 
that the sentence of a tribunal sitting in irresponsible seclusion 
should be carried out in the silence of the prisons. But sooner or 
later the truth becomes known; and the nation learns with a shud- 
der the full dimensions and the shocking details of the retribution. 
Noman or woman can feel himself safe when the spirit of re- 
morseless proscription is in the air.”— 7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


POPE PIUS REVERSING POPE LEO’S POLICY. 


O appreciate the circumstances from which the diplomatic 
belligerence between France and the Vatican derives its in- 
calculable significance, we must go back, say the /ndépendance 
Belge (Brussels), the Reichswehr (Vienna), and most other organs 
which explain the matter, to the great factor in the last conclave 
—Austria’s veto. That veto, all European newspapers of impor- 
tance agree, aimed at the exclusion of Cardinal Rampolla from the 
papal throne. “It was a contest,” notes the Belgian paper just re- 
ferred to, “between the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance.” 
The Paris 7emps puts the matter more pointedly by averring that 
the foes of France had determined to make an end of the policy of 
conciliating the third republic. Some cardinals, says the Roman 
correspondent of the Paris organ, deemed the Rampolla attitude 
insufficiently vigorous. 


When the opposition won its great tri- 
umph with the election of Pius X., the third republic was warned 
that anticlericalism must expect no further Vatican indulgence. 
The young and pliant Cardinal Merry del Val became papal 
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Secretary of State, Cardinal Vives y Tuto, 
“hard to conciliate in all that relates to pol- 
itics,” was permitted to give advice which Leo 
XIII. never appreciated highly, and Cardinal 
Oreglia, who has worn a red hat under three 
sovereign pontiffsand is “a born fighter” be- 
sides, came into fav_r, “a thing to which he 
The influence 
of these and of some other ecclesiastics speed- 


had long been unaccustomed.” 


ily caused the Rampolla style of humoring 
France to go out of fashion at the Vatican, a 
fact of which the Retchswehr takes note in 
gratified terms: 


“For the first time we see coming clearly 
to view the vast political revolution accom- 
plished in the Vatican when Pius X. ascend- 
ed the papal throne. There can no _ longer 
remain any doubt that Pius X. is not disposed 
to follow the path trod by the Secretary of 
State of Leo XIIJ., Cardinal Rampolla, and 
continued in by him until it bordered upon 
mania. ‘There is openly an end of that Vatican 
policy which beheld its chief menace in the 
Triple Alliance and which determined every 
detail of its action according to the good or ill 
resulting to that alliance. ‘There is an end of 
that Vatican policy of which the only aim was 
to punish Germany, and especially Austria- 








of this conception we must regard the Vatican 
protest against the Presidential visit to Rome. 

“To appreciate how much sounder is the 
policy of Pius X. toward the French Govern- 
ment than was the policy pursued by Cardinal 
Rampolla in the name of Leo XIII., it is neces- 
sary only to consider the immediate and the 
future effect of the papal protest. The Pre- 
mier and his followers have been in confusion 
since the protest was made public. They are 
confused with joy, of course. They act as if 
nothing could have pleased them more than so 
drastic an attitude on the part of the Vatican. 
Now, they say, all obstacles are removed toa 
consistent anticlerical policy, and it will be pos- 
sible to proceed to the separation of church 
and state. To all appearances it might be said 
that the way is clear to Premier Combes. In 
reality, matters are not so adjusted. The anti- 
clerical policy of the Combes ministry had few 
obstacles so long as it could appear to encounter 
little or no open opposition from the Vatican. 
As long as Cardinal Rampolla was eagerly 
avoiding reprisals and ignoring or tolerating 
anticlerical measures, there was no occasion for 
the French people, the masses, to take a hand. 
The Government, notwithstanding its anticleri- 
cal policy, maintained the best relations with 
the papacy. To the unthinking masses it 
seemed as if the policy of the ministry might 








Hungary, for having entered into an alliance 
with Italy. To Pius X. and his Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Merry del Val, the task of pro- 
tecting Catholic interests seems divorced from 
any distinction between Powers which adhere to the Triple Al- 
liance and Powers which are not connected with it or are even in 
opposition to it. Vatican policy seems to have returned to that 
fundamental consideration, transcending good and evil, which 
holds that there can be no other test, applicable to the defense of 
Catholic interests, than that afforded by effective benefit or preju- 
dice thereto. Guided by this fundamental consideration, Vatican 
policy can confront the anticlerical policy of Premier Combes with 
no other view than that the latter is dangerous to the church, and 
that only by the stoutest opposition to such an anticlerical policy 


can Catholic counsels be characterized. Asa pregnant expression 








FRANCE,—“ There goes the ball back! 


Being the eldest daughter of the 
church, I’m big enough to kick it.” 


—Humoristische Blatter (Wien). 


\ CONCORDATORY 


“TITTLE FATHER COMBES.” 


The anticlerical term of endearment for 
the French Premier. 


be based upon an open or tacit understanding 
with the Vatican.” 

Everything has now changed, says the Aus- 
trian daily, and the people of France—whom 
it deems really devoted to the Roman Catholic religion—will be 


impelled to call a halt. 





The Combes ministry is aware of this 
and, consequently, it hesitates to proceed to extremities. All 
this, it must be said, is a somewhat unusual view of the situation, 
altho we do find the London Sfec/ator remarking : 

“ France has no desire to break with the papacy. She has found, 
and no doubt hopes to find again, its benediction a very useful 
card to play in foreign policy. The Roman Church is still deeply 
rooted in the national life, and tho there is a great cry for seculari- 
zation, many of the leaders of the movement, who have had a 





COMBES UNEASY. 
“What do you want at this hour?” 
“ We want to see if the Nuncio has left Paris yet.” 
--Intransigeant (Paris., 


CARTOONERY. 
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clerical upbringing, will shrink from the extreme 
step. They are like the young Mohammedan, 
in one of Mr. Kipling’s stories, who was an 
avowed skeptic and professed the utmost scorn 
for his old creed, but on the outbreak of a re- 
ligious riot in the town was found crying ‘ Allah 
il Allah !’ in the streets with the best of them.” 


Toresume. The last conclave, we read in the 
Kolnische Zeitung, was rent into two strong 
factions by the effort of the third French re- 
public to secure the election of Cardinal Ram- 
polla. It has been said that the republic wished 
to retain the right to protect Catholic missions 
in the Orient, but the real motive was to as- 
sure permanence to the policy of Leo. The 
German daily asserts with confidence : 


“Cardinal Rampolla was the representative 
of a policy hostile to the Triple Alliance and 
favorable to France in the concert of Europe. 
Hoping to bring the clericals into power, he 
essayed to induce the eldest daughter of the 
church to conclude an alliance with the papacy 
against Italy, and he endeavored to assure the 
supremacy of France as a Catholic Power over 
Protestant Germany. 

“In various ways it can be demonstrated that 
the French statesmen in power in 1890, and 





celebrating ‘ the second anniversary of Cuban 
liberty,’ and thus recalling the fact that the 
war with Spain was justified on the ground 
that misgovernment in Cuba had reached such 
a point as to constitute a danger to American 
interests, as well as to demand intervention in 
the general interests of humanity. There were, 
and probably there still are, many in the United 
States to whom this justification does not seem 
adequate, and the President may very well have 
had that fact in his mind when he penned the 
observations which have been so coldly re- 


“What, after all, do they amount to? The 
President disclaims on the part of the United 
States everything of the nature of land hunger 
or of projects regarding other nations save 
such as are for their welfare. He desires to 
see the lesser American States ‘stable, orderly, 
and prosperous’; and he adds that any country 
fulfilling these conditions may count upon the 
hearty friendliness of the United States. He 
expects other countries on the American con- 
tinent to act with decency in industrial and 
political matters, to keep order, and to pay 
their obligations. So far we can hardly sup- 
pose that any one can take exception to his 
words. . . .He adds that ‘ in the Western hem- 
isphere the United States cannot ignore this 
duty ’—that is to say, the duty of intervention 








especially those who controlled foreign policy, 
had entered into an alliance with Rampolla, in 
the shape of an understanding and of mutual 
pledges of a far more important nature than has 
been ackowledged. Until quite recently, France 
promoted this friendship and recognized the community of interest 
with the Vatican. This is why Rampolla was the French candi- 
date at the last conclave. And if at present France threatens the 
Holy See with the rupture of diplomatic relations, it is because 
the confidence Rampolla inspired in her and the hopes she had 
placed in him have been damped. On the other hand, the triumph 
of the radical and anticlerical republic over the conservative re- 
public, the reconciliation with Italy, and President Loubet’s trip to 
Rome have shown the Vatican that every prospect of an alliance 
with France against Italy in the interest of the church is vain. 
Thus it comes about that the defeat of Rampolla and the election 
of Pius X. have caused an excessive tension to follow the former 
friendship which Rampolla—he has said so in writing—did every- 
thing to maintain."—7Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT JARS EUROPE 
AGAIN. 


NCE more does Europe feel called upon to profess a special 
wonder at sight of President Roosevelt speaking pontifically 
within the tabernacle of the Monroe Doctrine. An English daily 
here and there is tempted to coincide with the Berlin Kreuz Zet- 
tung, which has long beheld in “ American Jingoism” a void and 
formless infinite upon which Theodore Roosevelt seeks to stamp 
the image of himself. “To the personal qualities of the President 
we take off our hat and bow low,” it magnanimously says, “ but, 
on the other hand, we do not hesitate to assert deliberately the 
truth that so headlong, so ambitious a jingo as Mr. Roosevelt has 
never yet ruled the United States.” It refers to all Washingto- 
nian policy in support of its iterated and reiterated contention that 
the President of the United States 
** Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 

And seems to shake the spheres.” 
But the London 7Zimes, the President’s inveterate eulogist, 
thinks it “no more than fair to remember the occasion” of his 

latest utterance involving the Monroe Doctrine: 


“He was sending his greetings to a Cuban-American meeting 


M. DOUMERGUE. 
He leads a French faction in the Cham- 
ber and professes anticlericalism, but is 
accused of “ secret clericalism.’’ 


when misgovernment and disorder become out- 
rageous. Why not? Simply because the United 
States desire to maintain the Monroe Doctrine, 
and recognition of this duty is its corollary. 
Not even the Government of the United States 
could afford to outrage the interests of the civilized world and the 
conscience of its own citizens by forbidding other nations to en- 
force their just claims on the American continent and at the same 
time declining on its own account to punish misconduct.” 


This friendly commentator confesses that it has no means of 
knowing all that was in the mind of President Roosevelt when he 
issued his recent “ general warning” in regard to South American 
republics, “but it is at least possible that he spoke from fuller 
knowledge than is yet in the possession of his critics.” That idea 
has not, perhaps, occurred to the Paris Zemps, which considers 
the President a spectacular, if superior, person. “His friends 
willingly vibrate the imperialist chord,” it complains. “They re- 
call the President’s words, his emphatic declarations, his assump- 
tion of ownership of the Pacific, proclaimed to be an American 
lake, his constant jingo dithyrambs. No one since General Jack- 
son has more complacently given free rein to the American eagle— 
that is to say, indulged in the spreadeagleism which the more sober 
tradition of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln had systematically 
avoided.” And the Journal des Débats (Paris) chimes in: 


“We have, in reality, something like an evolution of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Up to the present time that doctrine pretended to for- 
bid non-American states to involve themselves in the affairs of the 
two Americas for the sake of securing special advantages and, in 
particular, securing territory. But they were not forbidden to in- 
tervene, as in the recent Venezuela affair, to obtain reparation of 
wrongs inflicted upon them. Now, the recent declarations of Mr. 
Roosevelt have this special feature, that they represent the United 
States as being the policeman of all America, to establish order, 
play the part of righter of wrongs, whether those wrongs be com- 
mitted against themselves or another 

“Mr. Roosevelt lays down a principle of the highest impor- 
tance—that is to say, when a nation is in decadence and falls 
into disorganization, another nation, even when its own interests 
are not involved, has a right to intervene in the sole interest of 
civilization and of good order in general. . . . Never before has 
the supremacy of the United States over the rest of America, and 
the mission of the United States to establish order there been 
so loftily declared."—Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW DELECTABLE LAND. 


Tue LAND OF LITTLE RAIN. By Mary Austin. Cloth, 281 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Houghton & Mifflin Company. 

ARY AUSTIN is a woman who knows how to write. ‘The 
Land of Little Rain’’ is a charming volume in every way. It 
has sharp new type, spendthrift margins, and illustrations by 

Mr. E. Boyd Smith, himself, like Mrs. Austin, a friend of the desert 
and its folk. 

The book takes hold of one by the persuasive wizardry of its style 
and tie continual lure of its subject, and over its pages one lives-and 
breathes for a time in the country of 
the Lost Borders—that principality 
of sand that rises from the foot of 
the eastern slope of the Sierras and 
pushes on to east and south toward 
the Great Basin. One’s senses meas- 
ure newly here: commonplace or 
obscure things become important; 
distance is multiplied; outlines are 
sharply edged. As recompense for 
lack of greens on swelling hills and 
stretching plains, you are given swath- 
ings of dulled peacock tints and sha- 
ded rainbow hues. You have in the 
desert a strange, ever-present con- 
cern: you must watch for water. 
Would you seek aspring in the desert? 
Follow the little obscure threads of 
trail that the small wild things have 
beaten—the woodrat, the gopher, the 
coyote. Climb up a hill and look 
over the gray waste, that gray made up of seven times seven muted 
colors, and note the fan of tiny pathways whose spokes come.together 
at a certain hollow. There lies your grassy hidden spring—the very 
soul of the gray land. 

Here in the desert are curious insistent scents. The smell of sage 
pervades the air, its pungent life blowing upon the wind from off the 
stalk, or the incense of it going up from the burning as it feeds the 
camper’s fires. Strange wild birds are in the sky above you—birds that 
live on things unnamable. Is there a famine of water or food? You 
can trace the starving, dying flocks and herds by the flight of these 
black wingéd hosts. Is some shepherd strayed or some prospector 
lost? Follow the slow line of wings above, walk in their shadow, and 
where the last bird poises there lies the spent one waiting for death. 

Of such are the tragedies and adventures of the ‘‘ Land of Little 
Rain.” But not all the book is of the desert. We climb mesa and 
mountain also, and fall in with shepherd andminer, medicine-man and 
basket-weaver. Caucasian or Indian, all are instinct with a wild, curt 
wisdom, their lives pared down to the bare necessities of existence. 
They are wasteful of no word, unwatchful of no sign, akin in this econ- 
omy, perhaps, to the plants about, that store their seeds for seven years 
to await a rain, and sometimes wait a half-century to flower. 

Mrs. Austin’s book would probably be interesting because of its sub- 
ject-matter even if told in baldest newspaper English. But when to a 
wonder-teeming theme is added the power of the seeing eye and the 
magic of splendid style—of daring attack, incisive phrase and colorful 
word—then we get unforgetable literature. And by these presents, be 
it known to men that, through Mary Austin, we have forever annexed 
our Western Desert to the delectable lands of Selborne and Walden and 
Riverby. 








MARY AUSTIN, 





PROBLEMS THE SOUTH IS FACING. 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT SoutH. A Discussion of Certain of the 

Pacational Industrial, and Political Issues in the Southern States. By 

r Gardner Murphy. Cloth, 288 pp. Price, $1.50 net. The Macmillan 
Company. 

HIS book ought to be taken to heart by North and South. Here 
is no ‘Southern fire,’’ no ‘tropical eloquence,” but a broad, 
judicial discussion by an open mind of the subjects announced in 

the title. A sentence or two from the preface will give more than a 
hint of the author’s range and method. While admitting that the book 
has been ‘‘ written from within the life and thought of the South,’’ the 
author believes that ‘‘its service will be found, not in the immediate 
evidences of agreement or diagreement, but in such contributions as it 
may offer toward that slowly forming, collective verdict, in reference 
to Southern issues, in which the public opinion of our whole country, 
North and South, will gain at length its rational and articulate ex- 
pression.” 

This note of the solidarity of our national life sounds again and again. 
It is a note which ought to be sounded through the thought and con- 
Science of the North. We speak of the ‘‘ Southern problem” and the 
“negro question’. with a certain sense of detachment. Mr. Murphy 
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declares that e p/uribus unum is not merely a phrase that looks well on 
banners and is to be shouted in patriotic orations, but is a true law of 
interpretation for everything pertaining to national life. Justice and 
Righteousness have no zones. If both North and South could take 
home this obvious lesson, we might look for a growing unanimity of 
thought and practical cooperation in the solution of the problem. 

Mr. Murphy lays just emphasis upon one fact which is rarely men- 
tioned in the North. Slavery being an essentially aristocratic institu- 


“tion, the South in its social organism and spirit was practically an aris- 


tocracy. The negro problem is therefore preceded by a vastly more 
profound and difficult problem, viz., the transformation of the entire 
social fabric from an aristocratic to a democratic foundation. While 
the North has been clamoring for immediate results in the solution of 
the negro problem, the South has been slowly, patiently, undergoing 
this process of transformation in its social and civic life. Such organic 
changes can not be hurried; they can not be legislated. Cosmic proc- 
esses pay no heed to the agitation of reformers. If this book does 
nothing more than give this vital truth currency in Northern thinking, 
it will do much toward inducing sanity and patience in all our dealing 
with the problems of the South. 

The author has another valuable lesson for us, which, from the slavery 
days until now, we have been slow to learn. The complicity of the 
North in the sins of the South is an old story. The same complicity is 
to be found to-day in the abominations of child-labor in the mills of the 
South. 

This author, however, needs a clearer conception of the truth that 
those who are close to a vexing and intricate problem, part and parcel 
of it, are apt, for that very reason, to need the calm, abstract judgment 
of those who are detached from the pressing interests and constantly 
changing exigencies of the problem. The imperious and disturbing 
facts may be so close that the unchangeable laws which in the end must 
assert themselves may be obscured. This is true of any section, of any 
country, and of any generation. The North and the South on this as on 
other problems need each other. 





AN APOSTLE OF THE HOME. 


By Chane Paiiline & By Charles Wagner. Cloth, 300 pp. Price, $1 net. Me 
ET any one who thinks the art of the essayist lost to the present 
generation of writers take up ‘‘ By the Fireside.”” For Mr. Charles 
Wagner has written, with an unusual charm of style, essays that remind 
one somewhat of Donald G. Mitchell, more of Max Miiller, and yet more 
of Ruskin—but of Ruskin without his didacticism. The author writes 
of the things of the household, touching upon every element of the do- 
mestic circle, and larding his smoothly flowing discourse with frequent 
reminiscences and anecdotes, of a nature personal and otherwise. He 
is the gentlest of advisers and the most unbiased of philosophers. 
There seems to be absolutely no subject which can bring from him 
either prejudice or animus, and his 
tolerant treatment of topics that lie - — ST 
nearest our daily life must gain at 
once the confidence and attention of 
every person who opens the book, 
He writes with the humble wisdom 
born of much experience of the 
world, yet with a sureness and sane- 
ness that carry conviction. He re 
views, through the eyes of memory, 
seenes and incidents in his own life 
and in the lives of his friends, and 
he is never so charming as when 
speaking of those things which have 
been matters of his personal obser- 
vation. 

The general theme of the little 
book is the worth and the sanctity of 
the home life. It treats of all those 
things that focus on the family hearth. 
First he talks about the meaning of 
the house that is a home, and incidentally he deplores the dual loss of 
individuality and stability which the conditions of modern life have im- 
posed upon races of flat dwellers and short-term tenants. 











CHARLES WAGNER. 


“Ts it not,” he asks, ‘‘a cheat and a sarcasm to continue to give the 
name of abode to our apartments rented by the month or the year, or 
to those whose terms run a half-dozen years at most? The life is rather 
suggestive of leaving than of abiding. . . . We are nomads save for the 
tent, the light equipment, and the wide horizon; nomads from room to 
room, embarrassed by endless traps. In these houses, left for a whim, 
a mere nothing, each tenant is a stranger to the others. We follow 
strangers and strangers follow us, leaving no wake behind. Whatever 
personal impression we have made there is invisible to those who come 
after us, and we can not take it away, so it profits nobody.” 


It may be a comforting thought to Americans to remember that the 
author is a Frenchman (the very excellent translation is the work of 
Mary Louise Hendee), and that these sentences must have been written 
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primarily with European conditions in mind. The ‘ moving habit,” 
then, so evident in the larger American cities, is neither a national pe- 
culiarity nor an economic result of our republican form of living. Our 
cities, despite the rapidity with which they have been built and the 
abnormal increase in their populations, are not different in this respect 
from their more ancient and conservative Continental cousins. 

Mr. Wagner pays a fouching tribute to the aged of our homes in his 
two chapters, ‘‘ Golden Hair and Gray,” and ‘‘ What Those Do Who No 
Longer Do Anything.” For the dear old ‘last leaf” who lingers still, 
when all the others have gone, these words must be as full of tender 
consolation as they are of affectionate veneration. 

Of this author’s earlier book, ‘‘ The Simple Life,” President Roosevelt 
said that it should be used as a tract throughout the land, Of the 
present volume it might as fitly be said that it should be made a family 
text-book wherever two dwell under one roof. Sounder advice has 
never been so pleasantly given as in these chapters on ‘‘ Two Make 
One,” “* A Nursery of Men,” “ The Evil Days,” and ‘‘ Our Servants.” 
And the best part of it is that you never suspect that you are being ad- 
vised or persuaded, 


THE AMERICAN TRIBES AND THE EARLY 
SETTLEMENTS. 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS: 1748-1846. A Series of Annotated Reprints of 
Some of the Best and Rarest Contemporary Volumes of Travels in the Mid- 
dle and Far West, During the Period of Early American Settlement. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Vol. I. Journals of Conrad Weiser_(1748), 
George Croghan (1750-1765), Christian Frederick Post (1758) and Thomas 
Morris (1704). Cloth, large 8vo. 328 pp. Price, $4 net. The Arthur H. 
Clark Company. 

URING “ the picturesque period’’ of American expansion, which 
is covered by this important series, there was an enormous out- 
put of books, in the United States and Great Britain, descriptive 

of journeys and explorations in the North American interior. It is 
next to impossible, at this late date, even toa well-endowed public 
library, to amass a considerable collection of these early travels, so 
essential to an adequate understanding of the life and manners of the 
aborigines, the social and economic conditions in the middle and far 
West, during the period of early American settlement. The making 
of a judicious and competent selection of the best and rarest of these 
writings has become an inevitable requirement ; and the patient com- 
pany of historians, librarians, scholars, will be quick to congratulate 
each other that the great task has fallen to the hands of so well-equipped 
an editor as Mr. Thwaites, eminent as an authority on all questions per- 
taining to the exploration and development of our great Western do- 
main. 

The series, as now contributed and controlled by Mr. Thwaites, com- 
prises only works of permanent historical value ; some of them are of 
notable rarety—so rare, in fact, that they are not to be found in the 
most considerable collections of Americana in this country. 

The initial volume, now before us, is described in the prefatory re- 
marks of the editor as ‘‘ necessarily more varied in composition than 
any of its successors, it having been deemed important to present here 
several typical early tours into the country west of the Alleghenies.”’ 
It comprises, first, the journal of Conrad Weiser (August and Sep- 
tember, 1748), recording the incidents of the first official journey under- 
taken at the instance of the colonies to the west of the mountain wall. 
Then follow the journals of George Croghan, which constitute an 
epitome of the Indian history of the time (1750-65). Next come the 
journals of Christian Frederick Post (1758), the simple and unlettered 
Moravian, who so effectually inspired the suspicious tribesmen with 
faith in his truth and courage—a man of splendid fortitude and heroic 
patriotism, ‘‘ who, even under the walls of Fort Duquesne, trusted not 
in vain to Indian good faith.” 

And finally the journals of Captain Thomas Morris, man of the 
world, dilettante, dabbling in story and song, with ‘‘a pretty taste for 
the drama,” and yet, in his thrilling adventures among the redskins, 
displaying in a remarkable degree hardihood and endurance, fortitude 
and magnanimity, with astuteness and cool judgment—‘ the inimitable 
Captain Morris.”’ 

The editor’s ‘‘ Note” introductory to the journal or narrative of the 
several emissaries or adventurers, and mainly biographical, will be 
found curiously interesting in its presentation of contrasted individual- 
ities. In Weiser, for example, we find the son of that John Conrad 
Weiser who led a party of Palatines to America, where they lived for 
years on the Livingstone Manor in New York, and in 1714 removed to 
Schoharie; here the lad Conrad was adopted into the tribe of the Mo- 
hawks, and, continuing to live among them, became master of their 
language and intimately familiar with their customs and traditions. 
When Reading was laid out in 1748, Weiser was one of the town com- 
missioners ; the house and store he built there are still standing. In 
1731 he became official interpreter for Pennsylvania, and for thirty 
years was employed in every important Indian transaction. Weiser 
was chief interpreter at the treaty of Lancaster, and throughout King 
George’s wars was occupied in negotiations with the Six Nations, de- 
taching them from the French influence, and keeping the Pennsyl- 
vania Delawares ‘‘ quiet upon their mats.” 

It was Weiser who commended Croghan to the Council of Pennsyl- 
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vaniain 1747. An Irishman, educated at Dublin, Croghan in his youth 
emigrated to Pennsylvania and engaged in the Indian trade, which ap- 
pealed irresistibly to his fondness for daring adventures, and presently 
carried him beyond the bounds of the province, and among the ‘ far 
Indians ’’ of Sandusky and the Jake region, where he won adherents for 
the English among the wavering allies of the French. He became the 
most prominent figure (next to Sir William Johnson) of all the British 
agents during the period of the later French wars and the conspiracy 
of Pontiac. 

We are indebted to the editor for almost all that is known of the 
earlier life of Captain Morris, who came of a race of soldiers,—his father 
and grandfather having served as captains in the same regiment as that 
to which he was afterward attached. In his youth he had spent fifteen 
months in Paris, familiarizing himself to some extent with the language 
and literature. His tastes were those of a scholar, and his name is 
cited among that class of British soldiers of which Wolfe was a con- 
spicuous example, whose recreations were found in the field of liter- 
ary appreciation and performance. 

His journal is marked by dramatic interest. ‘ Dealing with a single 
episode, told in the first person by the chief participant, the truly thril- 
ling incidents—escapes from torture and death, the flight through the 
woods, the final refuge at Detroit—hold one’s attention unflagging to 
the end.” No frontiersman, like Weiser and Croghan, no missionary 
like Post, not even a bluff practical soldier like Bradstreet, Morris was 
the sort of ‘‘queer party who could write at a later day, ‘‘If the world 
ever afforded me a pleasure equal to that of reading Shakespeare at the 
foot of a waterfall in an American desert, it was Dr. Menil’s perform- 
ance of tragedy.”’ 

This very notable series of thirty-one volumes is to be enriched with 
Sacsimiles of the original title pages, maps, portraits, views, etc.; and 
is limited to 750 complete sets, numbered and signed. 





CHINESE AND OTHER STORIES. 


A LITTLE TRAGEDY OF TIEN-TsIN. By Frances Aymar Matthews. Cloth 
42% pp. Price, $1.50. Robert Grier Cooke. 

HIS is a collection of short stories by the young woman who wrote 

=: that light little tale, ‘‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town.’ Miss 

Matthews shows more literary quality in these short stories than 

in that novel, and is as entertaining. Thestories are of several nation- 

alities, so tospeak, but it is the voice of Miss Matthews through them all. 

The book takes title from the initial one, which is a Chinese tale and 
a tragic one, relentlessly Mongolian in atmosphere. This is to be 
adapted for the stage, as was ‘‘ My 
Lady Peggy.” The notes supplied 
by the publishers with these fourteen 
stories tend to enhance the reader's 
appreciation of the writer's imagina- 
tive powers, since it is stated in them 
that altho ‘“‘she has lived in many 
lands—largely in Europe—” Miss 
Matthews has not extended her pere- 
grinations to the Celestial Kingdom. 
To one who has not been there, the 
‘*atmosphere’’ seems to have the 
proper Oriental temperature, tho the 
vivacity in the telling of the stories 
is much the same in all. 

The Chinese stories are the best. 
This first one shows us a coquettish 
Chinese wife and a husband of terri- 
ble severity. ‘Allee Samee,’’ an- 
other of the Chinese tales, is one of 
the best in the book. A zealous mis- 
sionary lady takes away the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Chi Sing, 
that he may be reared a Christian. She tells the bereaved mother that 
she shall see her son after eighteen years, when he shall have been 
completely de-celestialized. The missionary lady marries a minister, 
and the son that is born to them is kidnapped one day, which seems 
poetic justice. All the persons involved in this shuffling of infants go 
to China, and the stolen Chinese boy studies to become a missionary to 
his own heathen countrymen. In the mean time the American baby, 
whom Chi Ping had stolen, had been reared a Chinaman and was quite 
a promising little idolater. After the seventeen years, Chi Ping calls 
on the missionary lady and explains his little application of ‘turn about 
is fair play.’’ The dénouement is very effective and true to nature, 
both in its natural goodness and a goodness that is almost above the 
natural. 

Miss Matthews rather likes a tragic tang, but she is not without 
humor. It must be admitted, however, that there is more force and 
substance to the former than to the latter. The stories are well writ- 
ten, but the sprightliness of the narration gets to palling slightly on the 
reader. Itsavors of the determined effort to be sparkling which made 
‘“My Lady Peggy Goes to Town” something of a bore, altho that was 
decidedly imitative, and these stories are not. 

















FRANCES AYMAR MATTHEWS. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the follow- 
ing books : 

“Success and How to Win it.”—B. F. Austin. 
(Paper, $0.25. Austin Publishing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.) 

“* Mademoiselle Blanche.”— John D. Barry. (John 
Lane, $0.75.) 

“Matter, Man, and Spirit.” — William Allen. 
(Smith & Lamar, Nashville, Tenn.) 

“ Essays of Charles Lamb.”—Edited by George A. 
Wauchope. (Ginn & Co.) 

“How Should I Know?” — Jay R. Hinckley. 
(Broadway Publishing Company,) 

“St. John in Patmos.” — Rev. Peyton Gallagher. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern 
States.’—Winfield H. Collins. (Broadway Publish- 
ing Company.) 

“ Hope Deferred.”—Kate Bruice Myers. (Broad- 
way Publishing Company.) 

“Just a Little Tag.”—Elizabeth Lesser. (Broad- 
way Publishing Company.) 

“ King Arthur and His Knights.”—Maude L. Rad- 
ford. (Rand, McNally & Co.) 

“ Alicia.’”—Albert A. Hartzell. (Revere Publishing 
Company, Buffalo, $1.25 net.) 

“ Four Years Under Marse Robert.”—Major Robert 
Stiles. (Neale Publishing Company, $2.) 

“Tdyls and Impressions of Travel.”—Anna Cogs- 
well Wood. (Neale Publishing Co.) 

“The Wealth of Nations.”.—Adam Smith. (New 
edition. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $1 net.) 

“An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of 
Children.”—Georgia Louise Chamberlain. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $1.) 

“In the Grip of the Expert.”—Egbert T. Bush. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 

“ Coals of Fire.”—A. D. Eby. (Broadway Publish- 
ing Company.) 

“ Obsolete American Securities and Corporations.” 
(Compiled by R. M. Smythe, Produce Exchange, 
New York.) 

“Nancy Stair.” — Elinor Macartney Lane. (D. 
Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“ The Heart of Rome.”—Francis Marion Crawford. 
(The Macmillan Company, paper edition, $0.25.) 

“Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Litera- 
ture.’—George Brandes. Vol. V.: “ The Romantic 
School in France.” (The Macmillan Company.) 

“A Dictionary of Names, Nicknames and Sur- 
names.”—Edward Latham. (George Routledge & 
Sons, London.) 

“ The Castaway.”’— Hallie Erminie Rives. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $1.50.) 

“The History of the Nineteenth Century in Carica- 
ture.”—Arthur Barrlett Maurice. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $2.50 net.) 

“Obtlines of the History of Art.’—Dr. Wilhelm 
Liibke. Edited, revised, and largely rewritten by 


Russell Sturgis. (2 vols., $10 net. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 
The Tortured Millions. 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


The cry of the tortured millions rises to me 
Like the cry of a glacial river in its gorge. 
And the smoke of their suffering surges upward to me 
Like the mighty clouds of the twilight valley lands. 
I shut my lids in the dark and I see them toiling, 
The burdened backs and the glazing eyes and the 
fettered hands. 


They are dying that I may live, the tortured millions 

By the Ohio River, the Euphrates, the Rhéne. 

They wring from the rocks my gold, the tortured 
millions ; 

Sleepless all night they mix my daily bread; 

With heavy feet they are trampling out my vintage ; 
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square feet shingles both sides. 





ROO/S EAR? 


applied on an old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof will make it absolutely 
waterproof. Stops the rusting process in tin or iron, and stops warping 
or rotting of shingles. Will add ten years to the life of a new or old roof. 


@ ROOF LEAK is the most durable sun or winter proof paint or coat- 
ing possible to make. Does not crack in winter or soften in summer. 
Easily applied. Imparts no taste to water. 


@ ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP renders the wood absolutely weath- 
erproof, and when the shingles are nailed on the roof they become ce- 
mented together so tightly that warping, which causes cracked shingles 
and loose nails, is positively prevented. 


@ ROOF LEAK is shipped in the heavy liquid cement form, and is ap- 
plied as received on worn and leaky surfaces. It is reduced with one 
quart of boiled linseed-oil to each gallon if used as a durable paint on 
surfaces in good condition. Shingle Dip is shipped ready for dipping. 


@ ROOF LEAK COATING AND ROOF LEAK SHINGLE DIP 
are made in Black, Maroon and Dark Green. Five gallons up to any 
quantity 75c. per gallon, freight paid east of Denver. Returnable at our 


@ ROOF LEAK is sold by up-to- 
Those who try to sell you something else are not doing you justice, be- 
cause “there is nothing else like ROOF LEAK.” 


@ Liquid samples, together with an interesting booklet showing its va- 
rious uses, will be sent on request, or to enable you to give it a practical 
test, we will send you for $1.00, delivered free to your door, one gallon, 
which is sufficient for cementing 100 square feet of leaky surface, or 
painting 200 square feet. One gallon of Shingle Dip covers about 400 
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The Prophylactic Family : 
Tooth—Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 
Always soldin a Yellow Box 


No other brush 

made like it, or so 

good. Solid wood 

back, chemically 
treated; pure 

selected bristles 

triply secured in pure alu- 
minum. Absolutely sanitary 
—no water or dirt can pene- 
trate it—sterilized by boiling 
water without injury. 


Made to Wear a Lifetime 


The particular man always in 
sists on his barber keeping one for 
his personal use. 


Price $2.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail—postage free. 


Send for Leaflets 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
14 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 








At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 
Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned. Stays but- 





They go to a hungry grave that I may be fed. 


toned. Booklet for postal giving much informa. 
tion. Krementz & Co., 63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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Half the enjoyment of summer- 
time is lost to many through over- 
| heating and excessive perspiration. 
From these follow half the ills. 
Lightweight “Jaeger” protects 
against both. Keeps body dry and 
cool. 
No Vacation Outfit Complete 
Viithout Them, 
Booklets and Samples Free. 
Dr. Jaeger Co.’s Own Stores: 
New York: { ” jet 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston : 230-232 Boylston St. 


Phila. : 1510 Chestnut St. 
Chicago : 82 State St. 


Agents in all 
Principal Cities 





7% GUARANTEED Interest for Life on Life 

Annulties issued at age 50, 
atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1903, Ten 
Million Dollars. J, A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 
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They do not know my face from a million faces, 

Nor have I ever beheld those poor oppressed. 

I only hear the sound of their groans in the valley, 

The hiss and the grind and the heat of their torture- 
wheels, 

Engine and oven and murderous flying loom, 

Poison of dust and faces sheet-white in the gloom. 


I do not demand their service, no, not I. 

They are my slaves whom I wish to be free and happy, 
But I may not free them or thank them or mercy cry. 
Hunger and thirst and cold and aching bodies, 

This is the priceless price that buys my health. 
Emptiness, hopelessness, pitiful wickedness, this, 
This is the stuff I sew for the purse of my wealth. 


What shall I do for my slaves who work without hire, 
What shall I do, I who have asked them not? 

Shall I fold my hands on my mountain-peak in silence? 
This is the natural order, this is the common lot. 

I will call to them, I who am one but they are many, 
To cease their toil; but, no, they obey me not. 


I warm my hands at the fires of ruining houses ; 

On a dying mother’s breasts I sink my head; 

Last night my feet were faint from idleness, 

1 bathed my feet in blood her children shed. 

Oh, thou eternal Law, 1 wish this not to be. 

Nay, raise them from the dust and punish me. 
—From McClure’s Magazine. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Prominent Person.—A few days before Par- 
liament rose for the Easter holidays, it is said that an 
influential constituent of a certain honorable member 
came up to town. 

“TI say,” the constituent remarked confidentially, 
“T never see your name in Zhe Times. Don’t you 
ever make a speech?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the member, who is a humorist 
in his way. “ Look here. Here is a full report of the 
speech of the Prime Minister, and at the end you will 
notice, in brackets,‘ Murmurs. Well, I was the man 
who murmured.” — 7%-Bits. 





Diary of a Mormop.—Monday: I am feeling 
very tired to-day. I came home late last night, and 
was met at the head of the stairs by the entire outfit 
This was a case of where there was only one listener, 
and the lecture was given by the audience. Oh, my! 

Tuesday: I wired East to-day for another carload of 
cribs. Hope they will get here soon and relieve the 
pressure. I heard this morning that fourteen kids had 
begun to cut their teeth. More trouble! 

Wednesday: Croup! And only two gallons of 
ipecac left in town! Well, it might be worse. 

Thursday: It is worse. Five new arrivals last night. 
Doctors report all doing well. Great Zedediah! I 
never wake up in the morning that I don’t wonder how 
many more I’ll be in the evening. 

Friday: To-day my nurses struck! Came forward 
in a body and demanded eight hours a night. As if I 
could guarantee them anything in the present state of 
affairs ! 

Saturday: Spring openings! To-day five of my 
better sixteenths stole away from me while I was 
snatching some much-needed rest and went shopping. 
I see my finish !—Ziéfe. 





An American Abroad.—That Naples, in spite 
of its reputation for charm and beauty, has its disad- 
vantages for the tourist is shown in an amusing letter 
published in the current Harfer’s Weekly. It is from 
a traveling American, who writes that he has been in 
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at special prices 


Condition: some are new, and some are | 
shop-worn. 

Bindings: cloth unless otherwise specified. 

p- means paper, b. means boards, %4 1. means 
half-leather, 1. means leather. 

Payment: in advance and in manner most 
convenient to you. 


Prices: Two prices are given—first means 
price at which book was originally published, 
second is special price at which book is now 
obtainable. 

Terms: All books sent carriage free. 

Remittance should accompany order to 
H. W. BELL, 259 Fifth avenue, New York. 








Ballads, lyrics, sonnets. Longfellow. $1; 35c. ! 

A Typical American: T W. Higginson. 75¢.; 25c. 

Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, and 
Companions of My Solitude. Helps. $1; 5o0c. 

Dynasty of Theodosius, Hodgkin. $1.50; 50c 

Fulbeck: Lincolnshire Pastoral. $1.50; 25¢c. 

Pleasures of Literature. Intro. by Lang. $1; 25c. 

English Madrigals. (Shakespearian.) $1; Soc. 

Tales of Mystery. Poe. p. 29c.; cl. 59c.; 1. 79¢. 

Hidden Witchery. Decadent Tales. $1.50; 5oc. 

The Fighting Chance. Lynch. $1.25; 5oc. 

The Marble Faun. p, 29¢.; cl. 59c.; 1. 79¢. 

Dream Life and Real Life. Schreiner. 60c.; 25¢. 

Prue and I. Curtis. p. 16c.; cl. 46c.; 1. 66c. 

Venezuela and West Indies. Morris. 75c.; 25¢. 

Song of Italy. Swinburne. First ed. $1.50; suc. 

Manon Lescaut. Abbé Prévost. 75¢.; 35¢. 

Tales Told at Twilight. Iliffe. German Folk 
Tales. Many illustrations. $1.50; 5oc. 

Waters of Edera. Ouida. $1.50; soc. 

American Invaders. McKenzie. Account of 
Commercial Invasion of England. 75c.; 35c. 

Stories About Women. Fleming. $1.50; soc. 

All’s Well. Optimistic Thoughts from Brown- 
ing. p. 50c.; 25c. cl. 75c.; 35¢. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Fitzgerald’s tr. 
cl. 75c.; 25c.; 1. $1; Soc. 

Concerning Children. C P. Gilman. $1.50; 7 5c. 

Little Children. Farmiloe. $1.50; soc. 

Woman and the Wits. $1; 5oc. 

Love Letters of a Portugues Nun. Vellum, 
75c-; 2§c. 1. $1; 

University * sac Fg ‘and Their Makers: Un- 
dergraduate Journalism at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. p. $1; 25c. 

Farther North than Nansen, Abbruzzi. $1; 2 

Love’s Crucifix: Sonnets tr. from Petrarch. 
Vellum $3; $1. 

Books and Plays. Monkhouse. $1.50; 35¢. 

Tales of Mystery and Imagination. Poe. Hand- 
somely illustrated and bound. $2; $1. 

America and the Americans. Anon. $1.50; 50c. 

Last Essays of Elia. Lamb. $1.25; Soc. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Will Bradley 
edition. 75c.; 25c. 

Literary Statesmen. Hapgood. $1.50; soc. 

Leaves in the Road. Maclagan. p. 75c.; 25c. 

Longer English Poems. Hales. $1.25; 35¢. 

Rare Books and Their Prices. Roberts. $1.25; 
40c. 

European Travel for Women. Jones. %l. 
$1.25; 40¢. 

The Great Book-Collectors. $2; 75c. 

The Makers of Florence. Oliphant. $1; 40c 

Some Notes on Books and Printing. Jacobi. 
$1.50; 5oc. 

The Printer’s Handbook. Jacobi. $1.50; Soc. 

Books Fatal to Their Authors. Ditchfield. 
¥ |. $2.50; 7§c. 

Gesta Typographica. Jacobi. oo 50c. 

Cecil Dreeme. Winthrop. $1; 

The Bookworm: Annual Misodinny. $2; Sec. 

Book for All Readers. Spofford. b. $1.50; soc. 

How to Form a Library. Wheatley. % 1. 
$2.50; 75c. 

The Literary Year Book. 1901. $1.50; 5o0c. 

Thomas Hariot, Virginia’s First Historian. 
Stevens. p. 50c.; 20¢. 

~ Spoils Our New English Books. Stevens. 

I; 35¢ 

Victorian Age of English Literature. Oliphant. 
2 vols., $3; $1. 

aa ae Life of Johnson. Edited by Croker. 

35 PI. 
Fact, Fancy and Fable. Reddall. % 1. $3; $1. 





Dickens Dictionary. Pierce. $1.50; 5oc. 


Nepenthe. Darley. b. $1; 35¢c. 

Edmund Burke. Morley. 75c.; 35¢c. 

The New Paul and Virginia. Mallock. $1; 35¢. 

Characteristic English Poets. Minto. $1.50; 5oc. 

A History of English Literature. Robertson. 
$1.25; §5oc. 

Whitney’s Intro. French Reader. $1.25; 5oc. 


Victorian Poets. Stedman. $2; 75c. 
Makers of Literature. Woodberry. $1.50; 75¢. 
Rossetti’s Complete Poems. $2; 75c. 


The Old Ballad of the Boy and the Mantle. 
Privately printed. b. $1; 25¢c. 

Ephemera Critica. Plain Traths About Cur- 
rent Literature. Collins. $1.50; 6oc. 

A Short eiistory of French Literature. Saints- 
bury. $2; 75¢c. 

Manual of English Literature. Arnold. $2; 75¢. 

Studies in European Literature. $2; 5o0c. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. Shakespeare. 
Temple Edition. 1. 65c.; 4oc. 

Animals’ Rights. Salt. $1; 25¢c. 

Bookbindings Old and New. Matthews. $2.50; 


75¢. 

mee History of the English People. Green. 
$1.75; 75¢. 

Matthew Arnold’s Poetical Works, $1.75; 75¢. 

A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 
Godwin. $1.50; 50c. 

L’Abbé Constantin. Halévy. b. 60c.; 25¢. 

Manual of English Prose Literature. Minto, 
$1.50; 500. 

The Mettle of the Pasture, Allen. $1.50; 75¢. 

Rome. Zola. 2 vols. $2; 75c. 

Outlines of Rhetoric. Genung. $1.25; 400. 

Crabb’s English Synonymes. $1.75; 75c. 

Medizval and Modern History. Myers. $1.75; 
75¢. 

Priter’s Vocabulary of Technical Terms. 
Jacobi. $1.50; 50c. 

Bookbinding. Zzhnsdorf. $1.50; Soc. 

Merchant’s and Mechanic’s Commercial Arith- 
metic. $1.50; soc 

Copyright: Its Law and Literature. Bowker 
& Solberg. $1.50; 25¢. 

Hand and Soul. D.G. Rossetti. 1. $1; 40c. 

William Butler Yeats and the Irish Revival. 
Krans. $1; 40¢. 

References for Literary Workers. Matson. 
$2.50; 75¢. 

Lives of Chaucer, Lamb and De Quincey. $1; 
40c. 

Words and Their Uses. White, $1.10; 5o0c. 

The Artof Writing English. Meiklejohn. $1; 
40c. 

Anthology of French Poetry. Carrington. $1; 


40c. 

The Sin-Eater and Other Tales. 
$1.50; 40C. 

Victor Hugo. Selected Poems. 41. $1; 40c. 

Voces Academice. Robertson. $1; 25c. 

Lincoln: His Life and Times. Raymond. 
2 vols. $2.50; 75¢. 

The Foundations of Rhetoric. Hill. $1.10; Soc. 

A Gift from the Grave. Wharton. $1; 40Cc. 

Magda. Sudermann, $1.25; 40. 

Lectures on Art Delivered at Oxford. Ruskin. 
$1.25; 400¢. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 
Howitt. $2; 5oc. 

The Spenser Anthology. 1548-1591. Arber. 
$1; 40¢ 


Uncle Remus and His Friends. Harris. $1.50; 


Macleod. 


50c. 
De Quincey’s Works. Masson. Vols. X. and 
XI. $3; $1. 
[Continued on page 897] 
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Naples one week, “ which is just about seven days too 
much.” He continues: 

“From what I have read and have been told, Naples 
is a very fine place; no one should miss it ; but if one 
can not come over here, a drive along Avenue A, New 
York, and the Bowery would about fill the bill. I 
understand the population here is about 300,000,000— 
750,000 of which are beggars, the rest fleas. I have 
counted 2,367,513 of the latter, and do not think I have 
yet reached the ‘home hole.’ The principal products 
of Naples are: One, beggars; two, fleas; three, bad 
smells ; four, marcaroni and talk. 

“To any one wanting a real nice trip I should 
heartily recommend Newark, New Jersey. 

“ Yours for America, ——” 





Song of the Busy Husband.—“ Wives and 
daughters all remind us We must make our little pile, 
And, departing, leave behind us Cash for them to live 
in style.”— 7it-Bits. 





As Classified.—GENTLEMAN (in library): ““Where 
can I find the book entitled ‘Man, the Ruler of the 
World, please?” 

Lapy ATTENDANT: “You will probably find it 
just across the hall in the fiction department, sir.”— 
Chicago News. 





A Possible Truth.—The teacher was explaining 
the hair appendages of the face. First came the eye- 
brows, then the lashes, next the little, soft hairs in the 
ears, and then, calling on Johnny (who, by the way, 
was inattentive), she asked, ‘“ Johnny, you may tell me 
what we sometimes find at the end of the nose?” 

“ Boils,” promptly responded Johnny, and he won- 
dered why all the children laughed—Liffincott’s 
Magazine. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


June 6.—Another Japanese army is reported from 
Liao-Yang to marching on the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula to check the advance of the Russians 
who are said to be moving south to attack Gen- 
eral Oku. General Kuropatkin moves his head- 
gi to about forty miles south of Liao- 

ang, but it is denied that there is an intention 
to send the main army to the relief of Port 
Arthur. The Japanese garrison at Wonsan, 
Korea, repulses a y of Cossacks who attack 
the city. The Chinese Government complains to 
Russia of interference by Russian military au- 
thorities with the natives in Manchuria. 


June 7.—Admiral Togo reports that forty mines 
have been destroyed in Talien-wan Bay, and 
that small steamers can safely enter the harbor. 
The Russians are driven from Samaja with a 
loss of one hundred killed or wounded. Japa- 
nese defeat a squadron of Cossacks north of 
Taku-Shan. 


June 8.—Russian advices say that the Japanese are 
concentrating at Kin-Chow and are strongly for- 
tifying the position. 


June 9.—General Oku is reported to have begun the 
attack by land on Port Arthur. Admiral Togo’s 
fleet also bombards the shore batteries and the 
town. A Japanees squadron bombards the west 
coast of the Liao-Tung Peninsula in the neigh- 
borhood of Kai-Ping. Admiral Togo reports 
that torpedo-boats reconnoitered the harbor of 
Port Arthur, losing two men killed by the fire 
from the forts. 


June 10.—It is reported that the Japanese, in a hotly 
contested battle lasting six hours, captured Siu- 
Yen,on June 8. Viceroy Alexeieff again appeals 
to the Czar urging him to direct General Kuro- 

tkin to send a force to the relief of Port Ar- 
hur. Regulations for the humane treatment of 
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The New Handbook to Clevedon, England. 
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prtoceee are made public at St. Petersburg. 

t Reports from Washington state that the subma- 

SAVE YOUR TEET — Pouuty, health rine boats Protector and Fuéton had been bought 
and comfort during your entire | : by Japan. 

June 11.—Advices from St. Petersburg say that 

General Kuropatkin is preparing to turn Gen- 

} eral Kuroki’s position by sending a force from 

a | Mukden. The reported shipment of submarines 


to Japan arouses adverse comment in St. Peters- 
Unequaled | burg, where it is regarded as evidence of un- 
| ~ ndline 2ss to Russia on the part of the United 


oothPowder| 


Smooth and delightful. Removes tartar, 
prevents decay, makes the teeth white. 


3 Owace Metal Bottle 25e 8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c 


June 12——Rumors reach St. Petersburg that a naval 
battle had been fought outside of Port Arthur, 
resulting in the sinking of two Russian and four 
Japanese battle-ships. The Japanese have es- 
tablished a strict blockade of New-Chwang. 

| OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 

June 6.— Two regiments of artillery and engineers 
are ordered to reinforce the British expedition 
in Tibet. Tibetans attack the- British at 
Khangma, leaving 170 dead on the field. 


| 

| 

| June §.—The Sultan of Morocco accedes to the de- 
mands of Raisuli, the bandit, to secure the 
release of Perdicari and Varley. 


The correspondence between the Kongo Free 
State and Great Britain is made public and re- 
ports of cruelty in the State are confirmed. 


June 10.—Premier Combes tells the French Chamber 
of Deputies of an effort to bribe him to bring in 
a bill to keep the Carthusian monks in France. 


a | June 11.—Early Grey is appointed to succeed Lord 
Tee ce Minto as Governor-General of Canada. 


) 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, lil. 








Domestic. 
COLORADO. 


June 6.—The labor troubles in Cripple Creek mi- 
ning district in Colorado break out afresh; 
twelve non-union miners are killed and seven 
- jured and a railroad wrecked by the explosion 

. carefully laid infernal machine at Inde- 


pend ence. n a riot at Victor two men are 
lled and eight wounded. 


June 7.—The Cripple Creek District is controlled 
bya combination of militia, vigilance commit- 
tees, and a sheriff’s possé. 


June 8.—A battle takes place between militia and 
striking miners near Dunnville ;. the miners, en- 
trenched in the hills, o os fire on the troops, who 

charge the miners ki ng one and taking four- 
teen prisoners. Martial 1 law is proclaimed in 


the 
«O00 LARSCOPE,”” Teller County. 


Examine your 


eyes without an 
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June 9.—The Citizens’ Alliance of Cripple Creek 
contain of 5 and Eye Gl . Bee the starts a boycott against all unions; General 


name “OCUL sotecies ap Bey > et Bell orders a mine closed for employing union 
fringements and NOT reliable. Send to-day men. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS | 
404 Houseman 4 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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June 10.—The Western Federation of Miners appeals 
to President Roosevelt to investigate the mining 
conditions in Colorado. 


June 11.—General Bell declares that thirty-five or 
forty men in the Cripple Creek “ bullpen” would 
be hanged for the dynamite outrage at Inde- 
pendence. 





POLITICAL. 


June 7.—Republicans win a sweeping victory in the 
Oregon state election. Delaware Democrats in- 
struct for Judge George Gray for President. 


June 9.—Republican_ leaders of Pennsylvania select 
Attorney-General Knox to scout Matthew S. 
Quay in the United States Senate. Utah 

mocrats select an uninstructed delegation to 
Louis; and four of the delegates favor 
F parker and two are for Hearst. 





Owes its popularity | 
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OTHER DomEstic NEws. 


June 7.—Secretary Shaw notifies the officials of the 
St. Louis Exposition that he would take charge 

} of the Fair receipts if the payments on the 

zovernment loan were not mate promptly when 

ue. 













June 1o.—Governor Pennypacker of Penns lvania 
appoints Attorney-General Knox to the United 
States Senate to succeed the late Senator Quay. 

The visiting Filipino commissioners are the guests 
of President Roosevelt at the White House. 


June 11.—Secretary Taft removes Col. R. H. Pratt, 
superintendent of the Carlisle Indian School, 
because of his differences with the Indian bureau. 
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E don’t stop to consider that 
the cleansing property of 
water depends upon its soft- 
ness—hard water only half 

does its work. The addition of 
BORAX to the bath not only makes 
the cleansing process thorough, but it 
leaves one with a delightful feeling of 
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The marvelous virtue of BORAX is 
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water. 
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Problem 942. 
By C. E. Linpguist. 


A Prize-Winner. 


Black—Nine Pieces. 
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White—Eight Pieces. 
7; 7%; 2prSPPb; 2Pkas1; 3B2K1; 


5prp;brQ1P3; 8. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Problem 943. 
Motto: “ Kelani.” 


First and Second Prize (ex-equo) Tidschrift 
Problem-Tourney. 


Black— Nine Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 


5Q2;b2p2s1;B4RPq;2Ps3p;3PkipP; 
4P33451P1;6Ktr. 











White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems. 


No. 934. Key-move: P—R 8 (Q). 











No. 935. x 

Q—B 5 Kt—B 4! B—Q 6, mate 
1. ——— 2. - es -— 

Q-—Kt 3 Any 

lok Men Q—Q Bech P—Kt 4, mate 
I — 2. ——- ——— 

Px Kt P x Q (must) 

eenewe Kt—Q3dbl.ch Q—QBs, mate 
.———— 2, ———_ 3. ———— 

P—Q 5 K—B 5 (must) . 

eocens Q—B 2ch Q x Kt, mate 
fe, Sees 2. is: al — 

Ktx P Kt—B6 ° 


Other variations depend on those given. 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 


ter, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; F. 5; 
Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; 
A. C. White, New York City; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; Dr. J. H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; C. B. E., Youngs- 
town, N. Y.; R. O’C., San Francisco; W. Runk, 
Highland Falls, N. Y.; C. N. F., Rome, Ga.; W.G. 
Hosea, Cincinnati; E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa.; O. 
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FEW weeks ago a man said to me, “ Send | 

me one hundred of your Panetela Cigars. 

I want them to smoke on the golf links 
and out of doors.” 
I saw him yesterday morning on a train. As 
he was cutting off the end of his cigar he turned 
around and saw me—smiled, 
said “Good morning,” and 
added, “ I owe you an apology. 
This is one of your cigars and 
is the best I know for steady 
smoking.” 
My reply was, “If you will 
give me your photograph and 
say that over your signature, 
on your business letterhead, 
you will place me under ever- 
lasting obligations.” 
Of course he declined to do 
sO. 
This man’s business is known 
wherever civilized men live in 
the world. He is rich, cultured, 
and traveled. He lives in a . 
beautiful home, has _ horses, 
coachman, and gardeners. 
A mutual friend, who knows 
him well, tells me that he never 
before knew of him havin 
other than a genuine hapented 
cigar in his house. I wish I 
dared print his name—without 
it the story may sound “ fishy.” 
It is true, nevertheless. 
I find that most of my cus- 
tomers are men who have been 
paying from $8 to $15 per hun- 
dred for their cigars, and men 
who can afford to pay these 
prices and would, if they didn’t 
get better cigars from me for 
less money. 
Please bear in mind that I do 
not retail cigars, nor send sam- 
ples. If you will come to my 
factory I shall be glad to have 
you smoke all you will. It costs 
more to prepare a quarter’s 
worth of cigars for shipment 
than it does to tie up one hun- 
dred; but I do sell at wholesale 
prices (and there is a wide mar- 
gin between wholesale and re- 
tail prices in cigars), by the 
hundred, the entire product of 
my factory direct to the smoker. 


MY OFFER IS: 


I will, upon request, send to a reader 
of The Literary Digest one hundred of 
Shivers’ Panetela Cigars, express pre- 
paid, on approval. Smoke ten of them; 
if you don’t like them, return the other 
ninety at my expense—no harm done. If 
you like the cigars, and keep them, you 
agree to remit $5 for them within 10 days. 

Would I dare to make this offer if I did not 
know the absolute truth of my statements? 
Think of the risk I take to make a customer; 
one-tenth of my cigars—all of them, should 
some unworthy take advantage of me—and ex- 
pressage both ways. Wouldn’t I be a dolt to 
send ‘out cigars that would not stand the test? 

How can a smoker refuse to try my cigars; 
where is the possible risk to him ?— provided, of 
course that $5 per hundred is not a higher price 
than he cares to pay. 

In ordering please use business letterhead or 
enclose business card; also state whether strong, 
medium or mild cigars are desired. 

Write me if you smoke. Herbert D, Shivers, 
906 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EXACT SIZE 
PANETELA 


EXACT SHAPE 














GOUT & RHEUMATISW 
Usethe Great English Remedy 














Wiirzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. E. Wharton 
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For a free copy of this book- 
let apply to any agent of the 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS 
EACH WAY—EVERY DAY 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAL, TORONTO 
and VANCOUVER 


JUNE 13—to October 
1904 


E. V. SKINNER, A.T.M., 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
ROBERT KERR, P.T.M., Montreal 














CANOEING 


Comfort in canoeing depends to a great 
extent upon the freedom from annoyances, 
such as mosquitoes and flies. In the 
shadiest nooks and corners the pests are 
always found. You can thoroughly enjoy 
the quiet seclusion of a shady nook 
JAPSTI C K — annoyance if you burn Jap- 
It not only drives away all 
DRIVES AWAY flies and mosquitoes, but lends an 
MOSQUITOES agreeable odor. Box of 12 Japsticks, 


each burning one hour, mailed, 50 cts. 


THE GULEGIDE GO., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


culture is the greatest money maker of 
the age! Starta garden now. You will 
soon cross the bridge to prt OO) e A 
plot es og? ft. i mere a $10,000 gar- 


den. Particulars5cents. TT. N, 520 Sher- 
wood Avenue, Louisville, hy. 











Expert help to authors. Oriticism and revision 
by former New York editor. Resartus Literary 
§ Bureau, 27 William St., New York. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Sherman, Tex.; the Rev. R. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; H. A. 
Smith, Dayton, O.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
S. C.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, N. J.; W. E. Kern, 
Philadelphia; B. Alten, Elyria, O.; F. H. Seamon, El 
Paso, Tex.; R. G. Fitzgerald, Dayton, O.; Lyndon, 
Athens, Ga.; E. W. McGraw, San Francisco. 

934: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; the Rev. A. 
Mainville, Brimfield, Ill.; M. Almy, Chicago; Z. G., 
E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; W. S. Brown, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo.; J. B. W., West Seneca, N. Y.; J. H. 
Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; R. Myerson, New Britain, 
Conn.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; C. H. 
Carter, Cambridge. Mass.; L. Goldmark, Paterson, 
N. J.; J. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; A. H., New- 
ton Center, Mass.; W. T. Moore, Anthony, Kans.; H. 
J. Bothe, Baltimore; J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Del.; J. 
G. Overholser, Anamoose, N. D. 


Comments (934): “ Thirty-two mates. Not all dis- 
tinct variatioms”—M. W. H.; “Great 20”—M. M.; 
“ About twenty-three variations”—-G. D.; “ Thirty- 
one variations ”—F. S. F.; “‘ Nineteen distinct mates ” 
—J.H.S.; “As a study in variety is masters merit; 
but from an artistic point of view, it has no value” — 
O. W.; “ Thirty-one var’s””—W. R.; “ Fifteen mates ” 
—C. B. E.; “Seventeen fine mates”—J. G. L.; 
“ Twenty mates”—W. R.; ‘ Twenty-two different 
mates ”’—B. A.; “ About twenty ”—J. E. W.; “ Thirty- 
three mates” — H. A. S.; “ Twenty-one different 
mates”—T. H. S.; “ Fourteen clean mates; thirty- 
three var’s”—R.F.; “ Thirty mates’’—L.; “ Twenty- 
one mates ’’—‘‘23”; “ Twenty-one”—A. M.; “ Thirty- 
one var’s”—M.A.; “ Twenty-two distinct mates” 
Z.G.; “ Thirty mates”—E. A. C.; “ Thirty-one var’s” 
—W. S. B.; “Fifteen separate mates”--I. W. W.; 
“Burdensomely ingenious”—J. H. C.; “Seventeen 
mates ”—R. M.; “27 mates”’—E. B. K.; “ Twenty-one 
mates ”"—L. G.; ‘‘ Twenty mates of peculiar interest ”’ 
—A. H.; “ Thirty-one mates”—W. L. M.; “ Twenty- 
four var’s ”—H. J. B.; “ Thirty-one mates ”—J. B. B.; 
“ Thirty var’s. Charming ™~J. G. O. 

935: “ Not so easy”—M. M.,; * Difficult and well 


constructed ’ '_G. D, “ The ‘tries’ are bewildering. 


Second | gens gee surprise” —F, S. F.; “ Hard 
key, and a puzzler after you’ve found it”’- -H, S.: 

uilt u , and of 5 value”—O. W.; “In- 
comparable ” - . G, Rat A beauty worthy a its 
authors "—W, “T admire this ”- PF E. W.; “ Very 
fine”—E. N. K.; “ Excellent ”—H. A 


In entition to those reported, F. 


von Schillin ng 
Hampton, 


‘ot 930, 932; 7 hy McG. 
s W resterly R RK. 1: x Riley, Cetar. 
tile ‘eo: a 933- 


Marshall’s Victory. 
A summary of Marshall’s record-breaking work in 
the Cambridge Springs Tourney is of peculiar in- 
terest: 














; | | 
oc | 
£ | Opponents. | Openings £12 
Ps gle 
| | 
ae 
1 | Tschigorin... .| | ai Gambit dec....| % 36 
2| Pillsbury. MIN. sc occcdwa xe 0 | 1] 23 
ST URITT ni vvasws Ruy Tienes : 5.65 aides. mee 
4 | Mieses........ Queen’s Gambit ....... | 3 | 
7) BONNE) 6508 0a | Sicilian Defense....... | % | 45 
6 | Lawrence..... | Queen’s Gambit dec...| 1 | 36 
g Schlechter .... . Opening.........) 212 
§ | Teichmann.... peers Gambit dec: 1 | 52 
9 | Hodges....... a | ee 1 | 35 
10 | Showalter ....| Queen’s Gambit dec...| 1 | 8 
II Belmar.” ..| Queen’s Gambit dec...| 1 | 76 
12 Yelmar....... utch Defense ........ | 1} 30 
13 | Marco,. | Ruy Lopez ............ | % | 30 
14 | Napier........ Queen’s Gambit dec...} ¥% | 
"th hee | Sicilian Defense...... es ¥ 
es 
NO ai Cawai bob ahaRacidetnen tas pasncned 13 |590 
| 





Average length of games 39% moves. 
moves in co is estimated at 44. 

Marshall played white against Tschigorin, Pills- 
bury, Mieses, gua Teichmann, Showalter, Del- 
mar, and Napi 

The table shows that he began with a Draw, then 
three straight wins, another Draw, then seven wins, 
two Draws, and finished with his win against Fox. 


The average 





[June 18, 1904 


Paying 
nvestments 


ou are looking for a safe, 
ama good paying invest- 
ment, buy afew yearling cat- 
tle, sheep, or Angora goats 
and put them on the Co-opera- 
tive Ranches in Montana; they 
guarantee the best of care for 
one-half the profit and assume 
all loss over 5 per cent. If 
you have not heard about this 
great Company which keeps cat- 
tle, sheep and Angora goats for 
800 men, women and children, 
all over the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, and Europe, write 
for information; you will be in- 
terested. Address, Lock Box G, 


Co-operative Ranches 
Creat Falis, Montana. 

































Work easier, keep cooler, 
feel freer by w ng 


** Lightweight”’ 


PRESIDENT 
Suspenders 


Weigh 2 oz. Have style and ight 
4 Guaranteed :—Satisfaction 
ror your money back. ‘bbe. 
‘and 1.00 any store or mailed. 
The ©. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 
Box 888 Shirley, Mass. 












Staliman’s Dresser Trunk 


to get at everything without 





sy 

distarbing anything, No fatigue 
in packing and pageming, <5 Light, 
strong, roomy drawers. Holds as 
much and costs no more than a 

box trunk, Hand-riveted ; 
strongest trunk made, In small 
room serves as chiffonier. C.O.D. 
with privilege of examination. 


Catalog. 
PR AsTaUMai 4 | 4 Spring 8t, Columbus, 0, 
























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartsharn on label 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


A STOMACH SPECIALIST 


solved the problem. ‘The New Philosophy” shows a real 
relief for Stomach and Intestinal Troubles and Neuras- 
thepie. The book i in Fee to saforers. Address, with stamps, 

A. H. SWINBURNE, M.D., Sta. R., Marietta, Ohio. RF 
ing July and August at Hotel Elwood, Atlantic City, N. J. 


= a d a x! 

| T Bowen, Ph h.D., : 
iH a we Sen 
E seasons, Come age, etc. Sent 
| for cost of wrapping and 


| mailing-15c, (coin or stamps) 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 203 Clarendon St., Boston. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 

















ABSO 


EASIER TO ROW 


Write 
to-day 

for free 
catalogue 
15 foot 

boat, crated, 


No other boat so desirable 
for ladies and children. 


$29. 


LUTELY SAFE 







Muliins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically indestructible. 
Air chamber each end. Cannot sink, Cannot 
leak. Require no caulking. Ideal boat for family use, summer 
resorts, parks, Guaranteed. Will seat five persons in come 
fort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 


W. H. MULLINS, 447 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio. 


Readers of Tux Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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4 | Games from the Cambridge Springs | 0 
rs Tourn. 9% Gold Bonds 
Ca S Marco DRAWS WITH LASKER. OF THE 
aie: ‘Aaete’ | yas: ye | RAPID CITY GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


White. — Black. | White. Black. 




























| 
Pears’ soap 1S nothing | p . ne KOR \24 +3 3 Kt 3 Ra 4 Rapid City, South Dakota 
gy 4 ) ag J 125 ane 4 sage? 3 | ——— 
but soap. 3 B—Kt5 P- QR 3 126 R—K 2 Q—KR 4 
: | 4 B—R 4 Kt- B 3 27 P B 4 P-KB, COMPANY has exclusive 99 year franchise— 
Pure SOap 1S as gentle as | sKt-B3 P-Q3 28 K R—K sqP x P does city lighting—has a modern property, 
1 h li : Ik 6 . 7 3 tei 2 29 c £3 ~ My 2 Pree 4 —— Bonds are coupon—20 year — 
n : 7 . Kt 5 “astles 30 Kt—Kt5 P—R3 ; enomination—first mortgage on entire 
ou tot og v1 g skin 4 ee . 3 $f re 31 ¥ ety Mp a poner ag lyre ss erg ieverees charge. Legal 
ye ; —() 2 32 KX x nion an et i 
Pears 1S the purest and 109 BxB ktxB 33 RxR P—Q 4 request. Use compen bale ee 
. ° 11 P—-Q4 8 x 34 R—K 7 R—K sc 
best toilet soap in all the | 12 Ke xP Kt—QB,4, |3;Q-K3 RxR ; References by Permission: 
i113 BxB Ktx B 3Q0xR Q-B i = 
world. si Ceien < Sess. lato kee tans STATE BANK OF MICHIGAN 
Sp ee | ts PK Kt 3002 36-K2 P_QR, | GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
- é 16Kt—B5 K R—K sq 39 P—KRs5 Q—Q2 Both of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
oe Oa a og. Kt K 2 4oP K Kt4P Q Kt 4 
m at 5 te _ 4% 3 Q3 ch : _ “ We sell bonds paying 5 per cent a year—not a 
eae are = p oO B ae xp v P—B peat promising 2 per cent a month— / 
or Kt—B : 0- Kr 4 5p K_Kt . O_K*> on't write us if you want the latte,, ) 
22 (—Q2 re) R—Q sq [45 K—B3 O—K 8 Edward M. Deane e Edward 
= < < 6 
23 Q R-K sq Kt—B4 46 Q—B 5 Drawn. | & Co. Banker, -* M. Deane &> 
| Grand Rapids, ae z 
Michigan ot Company, Bankers | 
PILLSBURY’S BRILLIANCY. ot Michigan Trust Building. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
z? MAR, PILLSBURY. = | -LMAR, PILLSBURY. 
Wide mech.” | Wi. lack. DEAR SIRS:—Please send me detailed infor 
1P—-K, P—K 4 los P—B 4 PR ch mation about your Gas Securities. 
2Kt—K B3Kt—-K B3 |29K—Kt2 PxBP 
3Kt—B3 B—Kts loPxKP Kt—K4 Name ___ si 
4B—B4 Castles 31B—K3 Kt—K3 
5 P—Q 3 Kt—B 3 132 P—Kt5 K—B 2 Street - i 
6 Castles Bx Kt 133 P—R6 Px P rie 
7PxbB P—Q 3 134 Px P K—kt 3 City 
8P—KR3 B—K3 135 B—Bsq Kt—Bs5ch ee are SR 
o9BxB PxB i336 K—Kt sq Kx P 
10oKt—Kts Q—K2 37 R—-Osq K—Kt3 | 1-2. State 
. : . - 11P—KB4 PxP 338 R—Q 2 P—B6 
; tic P—K R3 139 R—K 2 Kt—Kt 5 | ——— - - ~ 
’ 13 Kt—B3 KtxP 4o R—R 8B R—Kt6ch | 
oF.) RT E R S m4BxRP Kt—Kt6 41 K—Bsq R—Bé6ch The only dog ae proof lid. 
13B—Kts5 Rx Kt 42 K—Ktsq Kt—K 7 ch s pn . 





%R—Kts5 Kt—Kt6 45 R-QB8 P—B4 


PHRITING FID ork ke" Qiu ke” | Mj 








19R—Ksq P-K4 40R-Y R8 K—Kt4 

20 K—R 2 Kt—-K R¢ |47RxP K—B 5 

21 P—Kt4 Kt—B 5 48 R—B7ch K—K 6 

22 K--Kt3 R—KBsq (49 R—K R77 Kt—K4 

23P—K Rq Kt—K 3 50 P—R4 Kt—B 6 

24 B—Q 2 P—O 4 51 R—Rsq Kt—Kt6 | 

2; R-Q Ktsq P—Q Kt 3 _‘/|Pillsbury announcing mate | : 
26R—Ksq Kt—B,4 in three moves. : 


27. P—R 5 P—K 5 


A GOOD HABIT 





For Garbage 
NAPIER DRAWS WITH PILLSBURY. 


| Wf open cans are unsanitary—oftensive. 


























a NAPIER, PILLSBURY. | NAPIER. PILLSBURY. os49 
e White. Black. | White. Black. W tt ( t dCa 
1 P- O 4 P—Q 3 j21 P—Kt 5 P—K R44 I Ss orru a @ n 
2P-K4 Kt—Q 2 22 R—R 4 O—K 2 : , ‘ 
corer oe? eee ee, oe has close-fitting lid, shuts in all odor. 
| 4Kt—Q b3 4 24 P—B4 t—Q 2 ° - 
CAN BE RELIEVED sKt—B; B—K2 25 Q R—R sq Kt—P sq Impossible for dogs to scatter con- 
7 > ‘astles 26 P— S —B ’ - 
ie erg kis Rf tents. Made of steel, galvanized. 
H N $0-Kk2 P-—B3; 28 Px P Ktx P Will outwear two of any other can. . 
9 B—K Kt5 P—K R3 29 Px P Kt x Kt <a ‘> ood yin . , 
E E 10 B-R4 Kt-R4 soQxKt RxR ««Witt’s Can’’ is stamped in the lid. 
U 1 () B—Kt 3Ktx B 33h xP Q—Kt 4 ch ice 7 dl | 
A lr2aRPxKt Q—B2 32 Q-Kt3 | QxQch Get IVitt’s Pail for carrying garbage. 
R #)13P—QR3 Rt- kr3 33 Px Q K R—R sq ee hs 
D A 114 B—R 2 B--K Kts |34PxR(G) RxQ Ask your dealer, if he hasn't it, write us, 
15 Kt—Osq QO R-—K sq 35 R—K Bsq R—K 2 a b si 
A ..: 1%Kt-K3 B—Bsq 36B—Kt3 P—R4 The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 
Cc 17 P—K Kt 4 P—Kt 3 7 P—Kt4 PxP 
H CS 18 P—K kt 3K—Kt2 8PxP P—Kt 3 } 
19 K—Kt2 R-—-R sq | Drawn. 
E i 2oR—RKsq KB—By4 | | 
BARRY BLUNDERS. 
DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE HODGES. BARRY, HODGES, BARRY. B e Pe gin Sonesta RRS oe Meee eee Oe ee 
A special remedy prepared by a specialist for a special White. Black. White, ,, Black. acid , ee anne 
urpose ; will relieve any headache in thirty minutes. rP—Q 4 Kt—K b 3 3PxB Kt (0 2)—B3 We have successfully treated 
Kry it, then you will never be without it in your home. 2P—QB4 P—K3 14 P—B4 Pz? 
A postal card will bring you a convincing sample free. 9} 3 Kt—Q B3 P-Q4 isBxPch Kt—O,4 A 
Twenty years of unparalleled success places MEGRI- || B-Kt< OKt Qe2 16 B—B 7 P—O Kt 3 | 
MINE at the head of all remedies for HEADACHE J| 4p 0 2 pj; 5 7Kt-k a. Tyee be , sie 
and NEURALGIA. Sold by all druggists, or address 3 Kt B> o R 3 8 P—K Ba Q : tg Without the Use of the Knife. 
—B3 Q-R4 8 P—K B —( : , sa ae ie ee eee 
: 3s K l1o O—Kt K Kt—B6 The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium is the only institution in 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 4 2 a Pp ee x p had iz R K*sq R K B3 the world where cancer and tumors (that are Tempe are ) 
okt 2 lor O R—Bsa K—R x successfully treated. Describe your case and we will give : 
= 188 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. - he B2 . ze" a os Kt "= Ktx 3B an opinion and complete information. Drs. W. E. Brown | 
11 Castles Castles 23 Kt—Q B 4 Resigns. & Son, North Adams, Mass. 4 








oe P—Q R Bx Kt 
When in search 6 QRs 


Come Here! sii: eet can 
rest Pa FOO, 
and body. Your physician will agree. Booklet ‘a WwW H a 2 L C H a I R S : : 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellisville, N. ¥. WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 


o 4 Catalogue *B” illustrates and 


FRUIT BOOK i 
shows in NATURAL COLORS and } iG 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, 





















’ describes (free). 
Achar HOW ming and helpful book for } | RECLINING and LIBRARY Prompt relief. Canes removed. 
reatiis the best [Cp thoughts and the | | CHAIRS, over s0.tyles GAY FEVER Sores; sn 
noblest emotions of its gifted author.” Catalogue * C” ( free). AND duces permanent freedom from 
Handsomely bound in cloth, WIN Price, $1 | | GEo. ¥. SARGENT Co., ASTHMA ottag none organ 











FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW 291 Fourth Ave, © NEW YORK. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 
Readers of Tux Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. r 
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BE CAREFUL OF THE 


FOOD YOU EAT JUST PUBLISHED 





KEEP IT IN &4 THE 
DRY 


Baldwin in Refrigerator Alternate Sex 


We make the | 
coldest,cleanest, | 
dryest, sweetest 


reat The Female Intellect in Man, 
built. ‘We make | and the Masculine in Woman 


Baldwins to pre- | 


erve food better | ‘ 
than orner || BY Chas, Godfrey Leland, F.R.S.L., A.M., Harvard 
makes, and with || Avember of the American Philosophical Society, Etc. ; 
ge +; — Author of “ Kuloskap, the Master, and Other Al- 
costs money) and gonkin Poems es. * “Have You a Strong 
they do it. Will?” “ The Breitmann Ballads,” Etc. 
Baldwins have 


current of pure | The Object of the Work Explained 
dry air, constant- 
i in the Preface 


sz otreutes ing 
: roughout the 
weno a I have endeavored in this book to set forth the 
and always mov- following views : 
ing in one direc- That Men and Women are, in strict accordance with 
tion. This keeps the opinion of the most recent physiologists, radically 
. pn ee ny different as regards both body and mind, altho social 
and ina palatable and sanitary condition. or domestic life has given them much in common. — 
We use Porcelain, Vermont Spruce, end Metal That in proportion to the female organs remaining in 
Linings. Outside cases of Ash, Oak, and Softwood, || man, and the male in woman, there exists also in each 
beautifully finished. Special lever wedge locks, Rubber || just so much of their peculiar mental characteristics. 
aeeant edges of doors, making them doubly air-tight. Ex- That this female mind in man, having free access to 
cellent, cleanable devices; air flues and waste pipe remov- the images stored in the cells of memory, calls them 
eee : __.. || forth in dreams and reveries, the same being true as 
IF YOU BUY A CHEAP REFRIGERATOR YOL regards the masculine mind in woman. 
PLEASE YOUR ICEMAN hat this casts much light on the true nature of the 
Chip cadetegue to free, tele all cheut eur 30 pepeler Imagination, and all creative action of the mind, in- 





able. Aj) features found in Baldwins only. 

volving originality, as is explained in detail in the text. 
— —o rae — years occupied much thought 
|} as the Subliminal Self, the Inner Me, the Hidden 
THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO., | Soul, Unconscious Cerebration, and the like, may all 
208 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. | ead ge to or fully explained by the Alternate Sex 
. or sain Ran ts Wace = NIE 8 That there ‘is no line of demarcation between the 
organic and inorganic world ; that, as shown by Schrin, 
there is life in crystals, and no step in which mentality, 

tho in lower terms, does not manifest itself. e 

That Forces have developed themselves from a 
primary force, and there are some of which we are as 
yet ignorant. 

That the law of Growth is that of accretion, or of 
attraction and repulsion, beginning with any chance 
group of molecules, guided by certain forces, as seen in 
advanced organisms 

That Sensivity is a Force developed at first by 
polarization of atoms, increased by attraction and re- 
pulsion, was influenced by katabolism and anabolism, 
till Sensation (whose true being must be found in the 
origin of motion), step by step, advanced to Conscious- 
ness, and thence to mentality. 

That all effort to rise intellectually above ordinary 
experience, or to what is generally known as the Super- 
natural, should be limited to Prayer to God, and 


styles and sizes 


DISEASE 


Yields To Formula Of 
Noted Southern Specialis! 





Who requests every user of the drug to write him at once 
for sealed book--and free package of bis medicine. 

The only method absolutely and positively free from 
all pain, nervousness and distress at all stages. Patients 
continue regular work or business every day, and clos- 
est associates need not know they are = treatment. All 
drug sy mptoms and desire for opiates disappear at once, ; Mis 
mere os improvementin mde wy strength and appear- exertion and culture of our W ill. ; 
ance. Nota substitute, but a thorough, lasting cure. All There are no proofs of the existence of God save on 
correspondence confidential, and with the doctor only, —— enrry  poriey and yn ee cotelanens of 

Houston ience, which all point toit. Yet this proof can never 
Address, Dr. K. F. PURDY, Room 37, » Texas be absolutely perfected, because as Men advances in it 
he is ever raising a higher ideal of Divinity unto 
himself 

‘The immortality of the soul depends on the same 
conditions as the proof of the existence of God. 

















Encyclopedia of Social Reforms 
Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation of 





many eminent specialists. Complete and up-to-date 
information on all social and economic questions. 12mo, Cloth; 141 pp. $1.00 net ; by Mail, $1.08 
8vo, 1,447 pp., Cloth, $7.50; sheep, $9.50; half mo- 

rocco, $12 ; full morocco, $14. || Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., 
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| THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 


 FASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary is consulted as arbiter. 


“S$. R. J.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—** During an argument 
I had occasion to consult the Standard Dictionary in 
reference to the fusing-points of metals, which vary con- 
siderably from the fusing-points taught by Essig and at 
the University of California. The fusing-points given 
in the table of elements in the Standard Dictionary do 
not coincide with those given by Essig or those given by 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia. Please state how your fusing- 
points have been obtained.” 


The data to which “8S. R. J.’’ refers are only 
known approximately, and different determina- 
tions vary. Landholt and Bornstein’s ‘* Phy- 
sikalisch-Chemische Tabellen”’ gives exhaustive 
information, where all reliable authorities are 
cited with references to original literature. As 
many as half a dozen figures have been given 
for the melting-points of certain elements. This 
is due to the fact that conditions vary in the 
higher temperatures. It is not easy to obtain 
exact results, so that there is no one accepted 
value for any melting-point of any element. 
The table of elements intheStandard Dictionary 
was prepared by Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, 
chief chemist of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
who based his figures on the most reliable data 
obtainable by the United States Department of 
the Interior. 


“J. T. K.,”’ Yonkers, N. Y.—** Please explain the 
meanings of the words ‘consul,’ ‘counsel,’ * council,’ 
‘councilor,’ ‘counselor’ in such a manner that they 
can be'easily borne in mind.” 


A consul is an officer appointed to reside in a 
foreign port or city as the representative of his 
country’s commercial interests; a counsel is a 
lawyer engaged to give advice or act as advocate 
in court; a council is a body of persons elected 
or appointed to assist in the administration of 
government or to legislate; a councilor is a 
member of a council; a counselor is one who 
gives counsel; or, who is an advisor or a lawyer. 


“J. D. M.,” Columbus, Ga.—*‘ Kindly inform me 
whether it is correct to use u sentence like this: * The 
laws on this subject have been so changed as that the 
difficulties complained of will not hereafter exist’? Is 
it correct, under any circumstances, to say ‘so as that’ 
instead of merely ‘so that’?” 


It is not correct to use such a sentence or to 
say ‘so as that’’ for ‘‘so that.’’ However, pre- 
serving the original thought one may say cor- 
rectly: ‘ The laws on this subject have been so 
| changed that the difficulties,”’ ete. 





**T. S..°? Lamoni, Ia.—** Is the following sentence cor- 
rect: ‘Israel is gathering to their long-forsaken home ?’ 
Also, is the word ‘Israel’ in the senses given in the 
Standard Dictionary ever used with a plural verb 7” 


The sentence is not correct: substitute ‘‘ its” 
| for ‘‘ their’’ and itis correct. The grammatical 
| rule governing collective nouns calls for the use 

of the verb in the singular where the plural is 
| not obviously required. 


|} “ F.K.C.,’? Addison, N. ¥.—(1) “Kindly tell me the 
| correct form for the plural of * goose,’ the large iron used 
by tailors. Also, whence its name? (2) Is it permissible 
to use ‘apt’ as a synonym for ‘likely’? (3) What is 
| the correct pronunciation of * chauffeur’ ?* 


(1) The plural of ‘‘ goose,” the tailors’ smooth- 
ing-iron, is “ gooses ;’’ the nameis derived from 
its handle, which resembles the neck ofa goose. 
(2) *‘It is apt’’ expresses the natural or habit- 
ual tendency of a person or thing of which it is 
predicated ; as, iron is ‘‘ apt’’ to rust ; most men 
are ‘apt’? to be married. (3) As if spelled 
‘show’ fur’.”’ 
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